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Lug Straps are comparatively little things— 
but BIG in their possibilities of profit or loss, 
Just how big, you will do well to study in this 
very inieresting report. 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., found out from 
leading textile mills how costly a lug 
strap break is. 
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We want you to have a copy—to whom 
shall we send it? 


Jacobs’ Re-inforced “Verybest” 
Lug Strap. Result of 66 years of 
experience. Built like auto tire 
“cords” ... layers of heavy army 
duck laid at 45° angle, around 
slots, along sides, in heel. No 
block, plug, or rivets Square 
heel lined with Brooksbank hairy 
leather reduces stretch and wear 
to minimum over long periods 
Cement impregnation of yarn 
plies adds further to stability. 


K. H. JACOBS MFG. COQ. 


W. Irving Bullard DANIELSON, CONN. S. B. Henderson 


President | : Mer. Service Dept. 
Charlotte, N. C. ESTABLISHED 1869 Greer, South Carolina 
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LOOM SUPPLIES 
SINCE 1869 


This report answers 


these questions 


Would a broken lug strap be apt to 
cause breakage to any loom parts: 


What per cent of broken lug straps 
cause a breakout or shuttle smash? 


How many minutes is the loom out of 
production including any subsequent 


adjustments: 


When a loom banes off, ts the sudden 
shock to the loom harmful to its weak- 
est parts” 


How much does a broken lug strap 
cost a mill. exclusive of the cost of 
the new strap? 


Wouldn't a fabric lug strap of longer 
life than your present straps be a 
saving to your mill? 
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A WHITE THAT IS WHITE 
t 
@ You can forever banish dull grayish whites with MONOCHROME is the fine, highly pulverized, fluffy 
| our new snow-white pigment now available in either powder form of pigment white. ; 
paste or powder form. It is prepared for use with any Both the paste and powder mix thoroughly with \ 
| natural gum, starch or starch-tragacanth thickener, any other printing ingredient and will not stick in f 
: for printing synthetics, silk, cotton and wool. the engraving. F 
PIGMENT WHITE W-793 H is a smooth paste, en- : 
' if REE — Write today for your free samples. Make the thumb P 
tirely free from grit. Its highly suspended pigments | Be ae 
© and finger test — prove to your own satisfaction that these ‘ 
give a free-flowing body to the printing paste and its new pigment whites are free from grit and will give you the 
greater covering power guarantees brilliant whites. whitest whites you have ever printed, 
0 S 0). 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S.C., Chattanooga, Tenn. | 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 118 WE°T FPOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Taking the song about the man on the 


flying trapeze at its face value, the un- 
initiated might assume that the trapeze 
performer acquires his art with com- 
paratively little effort. 

“Oh, yeah?” is the challenge of the 
well informed, for the fact is that tra- 
peze artists who would acquire any 
great degree of skill have to begin their 
training in early youth. 

In this respect the man on the flying 
trapeze and Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing have much in common. 
Franklin Process, in its four plants, using 
Franklin Process Package Dyeing Ma- 
chines exclusively, dyes a great variety 
of yarns promptly and efficiently with 
all types of soluble dyestuffs in larger 


OH, YEAH? 


annual volume than any other yarn dye- 
ing service in the country. This fact may 
lead the uninitiated to assume that a 
successful yarn dyeing service is little 
more thana matter of installing package 
dyeing machines. 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 
Dyeing and Processing Machines 


When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise 
the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Color Label 


Ask us about it 


Reverting to vernacular, our answer 
is “Oh, yeah?” It has taken us a quarter 
century to bring Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing to its present stage of com- 
parative perfection, and we have no 
fear that our achievement will be dupli- 
cated overnight. Our course has been 
far from smooth sailing. 

Franklin Process machines have played 
a sterling part in bringing us leadership, 
but only a part. Human knowledge, in- 
genuity, persistency and above all 
EXPERIENCE have been equally impor- 
tant contributing factors. 

Real achievement is always born of 
experience. Therefore, if you want 
superior as well as economical yarn dye- 
ing, order from — 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED 


PROVIDENCE » PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE « CHATTANOOGA e N, Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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at the Textile Show 
Greenville South Carolina 


4 March 21,1935 
‘Deaper ( orpe ra ti vi 
requests the honor of the presence of | 
‘Mr and “Mrs /extile Millman 
their associates and friends 
at the 
| | 
(SComing-Out ‘Party | 
of theiv tivin daughters | 
Miss X K Model Loom : 
and 
Miss X Model Loom 
Monday to Saturday 
April the eighth thirteenth 
nuneteen hundred and thirty-fve 
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Planning a Program For 


Plant Modernization 


By J. M. 


Shelton 


Vice-President, Robert & Co., Inc. 


y brief remarks this morning on Modernization 
M will not primarily be a discussion on the merits 

of purchasing new machinery to replace the obso- 
lete, but will deal with the subject in a more personal 
way, namely, the proper relationship between the super- 
intendent and the executive management in the formu- 
lating and carrying out of a modernization program in a 
mill, 

To a gathering of operating executives modernization 
is a peculiarly appropriate subject for the reason that 
competitive conditions in the industry today will not per- 
mit the continued operation of so-called obsolete machin- 
ery. Five years ago a speaker with a modernization sub- 
ject would have had hard going for the reason that the 
topic would have been considered a more or less theoreti- 
cal one. Today it is different. Whether we accept all of 
the improved machinery that has been put on the market 
in recent years or not, you can’t erase with a wave of the 
hand such accomplishments as: One-Process Picking; 
One-Process Drawing; Long Draft Roving; Long Drait 
Spinning; High Speed Spooling and Warping; High 
Speed Looms; High Intensity Lighting; High Duty Hu- 
midification; and Overhead Air Cleaning Systems. 


The industry should feel proud of the fact that it has 
sponsored the achievements of such major improvements 
in so short a time; however, it must not overlook the 
tragedy that confronts those that have not been able to 
Stay in the race. On account of the swiftness with which 
the radical changes in textile machinery have been ac- 
cepted and adopted, many mill men are not yet aware of 
the tragic future that awaits any mill that is not able to 
adopt and carry out some kind of modernization pro- 
gram, 


MopERN EQUIPMENT SAVES MONEY 


| make this statement advisedly because in the course 
of my business activities I have had occasion to become 
familiar with the savings in operating costs that have 
accrued to mills that put in one-process picking, long 
draft spinning, high speed spooling or winding and warp- 
ing, high speed looms, and overhead air cleaning systems. 


*Address before meeting of Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia in Atlanta on March 16th. 


During the past two or three years a number of the 
larger mills have been systematically and without pub- 
licity replacing obsolete equipmnt with modern machin- 
ery until they are now in a competitive position to meet 
any kind of normal competition. 

If modernization is so vital to the future success of any 
mill, you may ask why haven’t all mills adopted a mod- 
ernization program. Here are some of the reasons: 

In a few instances an old established yarn mill or a 
tire cord mill has discovered that it no longer has a 
market for its product, due to radical changes in styling 
or other basic changes in the use of its products. Such 
mills have postponed carrying out a major modernization 
program until they could determine whether it would be 
advisable to completely reorganize their mill for the man- 
ufacture of another type of product. 


Other mills of the ultra-conservative type have not 
been willing to accept the radical changes in textile ma- 
chinery until there was a proven record of satisfactory 
service back of the new machines. This is of course a 
good policy generally, but waiting for further proof would 
be carrying the idea to an extreme. 

Still other mills, and this group is in the majority, have 
postponed a modernization program on account of the 
lack of proper finances or a strong faith in the immediate 
future of the industry. 


SUPERINTENDENT IS Kry MAN 


Due to the key position that the superintendent occu- 
pies in the operation of a textile mill, I should say that 
the burden of sponsoring a modernization program rests 
upon him. Long before the management spots the reason 
for high costs, the superintendent sees the effect of obsol- 
escence and inefficient machinery in his daily rounds 
through the plant. It therefore becomes his responsi- 
bility to keep the management informed as to the condi- 
tion of the machinery and equipment and to recommend 
at the proper time the replacement of obsolete machin- 
ery. 

Every superintendent knows that it takes more than a 
mere request to get the management to make a purchase 
of new machinery. In some instances a few statements 
as to the advantages of a particular machine will repre- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Carding and Spinning Discussion 
Georgia Meeting 


PAPER on the modernization of cotton mills, a dis- 
A cussion on Carding and Spinning, a short talk by 

Dr. Lewis D. Newton, pastor of the Druid Hills 
Baptist Church, featured the Spring meeting of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Georgia in Atlanta last Fri- 
day. The attendance was very large, about 250 members 
and guests being present. 

Dr. Newton spoke immediately after the meeting open- 
ed and was told of some of his personal experiences in 
Japan, giving some observations on the textile industry 
there. He closed with a plea for greater co-operation be- 
tween mill owners and employees. 

J. M. Shelton, vice-president of Robert & Co., engi- 
neers, of Atlanta, brought out a great deal of worthwhile 
information on the necessity of plant modernization in 
the textile mills. His paper, which is published in full, 
beginning on Page 5, deserves serious consideration by 
mill executives as well as superintendents and overseers. 

The discussion on Carding follows: 


Discussion On Carding 


(Led by A. D. Elliott, Superintendent Trion Co., Trion, 
Ga. ) 

The first question is: “Can the gyrator type of cleaner 
be used to supplant the ordinary rake type distributor?” 

Mr. Platt: I would not like to antagonize any of the 
sellers of other makes of machinery. We have used two 
types of conveyors. In connection with one part of the 
system we used the gyrator type and the whole outfit 
worked very satisfactorily. We have found that the waste 
is about equal to what it was on the intermediate picker, 
which was eliminated, and the waste does not contain 
any white cotton. 

Question: Are you using this type of cleaner as a dis- 
tributor? 

Mr. Platt: We are; yes. 

Mr. Edwards: I know it is being used satisfactorily 
as a distributor, and the type of waste taken out by this 
gyrator is certainly a fine type of waste. It don't take 
out any long staple, but it takes out stuff that ought to 
come out. 


Mr. Kirby: We have found this type of cleaner per- 
fectly satisfactory. It seems to be better in some re- 
spects. 

Question: How many hoppers is that running over? 

Mr. Kirby: Five. 

Question: Could you go longer than that if you 
wished ? 

Mr. Kirby: If you want to go. 


Mr. Edwards: My information is the capacity of one 
of these units is one thousand to two thousand pounds 
an hour. So there would be a limitation to the number 
of hoppers served by one of these units. You might put 
in a tandem though, and fit on as many hoppers as you 
wish. 

Mr. Hunt: We have the gyrator type of cleaner, and 
we have five hoppers. ‘The waste or foreign matter is 
taken out that would not be taken out by the picker. We 
feel that it is very satisfactory. 


Mr. Rambow: We get a lot of foreign matter by the 
use of the gyrator type.of cleaner that we would not get 
out of the regular type. Any foreign matter is taken out 
and it does not take out any long staples. 

Question: Are you using it as a distributor? 

Mr. Rahbow: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rambow: Has anyone here an air system for 
cleaning this after running colored stock? We have cot- 
ton coming through and little pieces of red and blue get 
in through the gyrator. 

Chairman Elliott:: I have no gyrator in our plant. I 
have just seen one. Are there any questions you would 
like to ask or any additional information? 

RUNNING DIFFERENT COLORS 


Mr. Hunt: In running different colors, you have to 
thoroughly clean it out. Sometimes you have to have an 
air pipe to blow it out, blow out the vacuum, so as to 
eliminate the feature referred to by Mr. Rambow in 
changing it from one color to another. 

Mr. Bowles: I would like to ask these gentlemen ii 
they eliminate any other cleaning process by the installa- 
tion of the gyrator type of cleaner? 

Chairman Elliott: The question is, are you putting it 
in as additional equipment or eliminating any other 
cleaning process? 

Mr. Platt: I will state that when we hook it up, the 
waste taken out by the gyrator is just about equal to the 
waste which was taken out in the intermediate picker. 
The total waste taken out is about the same now as be- 
fore we went to one process. 

General Chairman Harvey: Do you know about what 
waste you take out of the gyrator? 

Mr. Platt: Six-tenths of one per cent. 

Question: How long is your gyrator? 

Mr. Platt: About 36 to 38 feet, four hoppers. 

Question: Is there any fire hazard connected with 
that? 

Mr. Platt: No. The fire insurance people require the 
sprinklers installed, and it comes with the equipment, the 
piping, and so forth. I would not say that there is any 
excessive hazard. Of course, you can get a fire in there 
pretty easily. 

QUESTION ON CARD FLATs 

Chairman Elliott:: The second question is as follows: 
“What causes the end clip or fastener on card flats to get 
straightened out? What happens when this clip rides the 
arch between the flat and the arch? What happens when 
you grind a flat with this clip straightened out? (Don’t 
say you have none of this until you inspect your cards 
closely.” ) 


Mr. Glass: I have not found any of the end clips or 
fasteners bent up. It is my opinion that if you leave 
sufficient margin in there you will not have this difficulty 
to contend with. I have never seen one bent up like 
that. 

Question: 
that? 

Mr. Glass: Yes. It is my opinion just as I say, when 
it gets up on that arch, if there is margin enough left 
there it won’t strike and get bent up. 


In inspecting your cards did you look for 
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Question: Did you ever see one ride on the arch? 

Mr. Glass: No, sir. I have never seen one bent up. 
I give it as my opinion that you should not have it with 
these later clips or fasteners. 

Chairman Elliott: In discussing this last night there 
were at least two or more different kinds of clips, in 
which one is more susceptible to giving this trouble than 
the other. 

Mr. Glass: I have three or four kinds. 

Question: Is not the old type the one that is responsi- 
ble for most of that trouble if it should happen? 

Mr. Glass: Yes, sir. The other clips should not give 
you that trouble. 

' Mr. Field: I would say that the old type of clip used 
to give us trouble. Why, I don’t know. 

Chairman Elliott: What do you think caused them to 
get in that condition? Is it rough treatment or just when 
does that happen? 

Mr. Field: No: I don’t think it was rough treatment. 

Chairman Elliott: Would you get any work out of 
that particular flat? 

Mr. Field: No. We would get it out of there. 

Crrps ARE MASHED 


Mr. Bowles: After I received this questionnaire I got 
my card room men together to talk with them about it. 
We would generally overhaul our cards sometimes within 
three months. I would find most of the clips mashed in, 
and we found that in going from one card to another 
they would drop them in too hard, and they were not 
straightened out, and most of the time they just pushed 
it in. I found there were plenty of them mashed down, 
and that’s the main cause of them getting mashed in. 

Question: You don’t replace them? You just straight- 
en them out? 

Mr. Bowles: 
out, 


Mr. Edwards: It has been only in the last couple of 
vears that I have run into that to any degree to amount 
to anything. A couple of years ago I just happened to 
be going over the cards, and found two in that shape, 
and from that made a systematic investigation, and have 
since been following it up, and after going over the cards 
that is a system of ours in having those checked every 
time they grind. Mr. Wilson has been working on that, 
and he has come to the conclusion that the trouble is 
caused by the square end of the stripper is probably hit 
by that roll. We have got two or three different kinds of 
flat clips, and this only occurs on one type. That is the 
type that sticks out above the end of the wire, as describ- 
ed by some other gentleman. I see that quite a few oth- 
ers have found the trouble that I referred to, and they 
probably didn’t know that we had it. That’s the reason 
| brought it up. 

Chairman Elliott: When I saw this parenthesis 
“(Don’t say you have none of this until you inspect your 
cards closely),” I said to myself, ““Well, Edwards asked 
that question.” (Laughter.) Is there anything else to 
be said on that question? 

Mr. Maddox: I didn’t find any of mine mashed down 
when I made inspection. 
| Mr. Rogers: What space is there? How far is it set 
in there? Didn’t you say five-eighths of an inch? 

Mr. Aiken: Three-sixteenths of an inch. 

No TrousB.Le From Bent Cuiips 


Mr. Edwards: Mr. Wilson is having his stripper rolls 
tapered at the end. We don’t have any trouble with our 
Clips being bent inward. These questions brought up 
here are evidence that they get bent different ways. .One 
end of your clip frequently gets pulled out, and comes 
out nearly to the end of the flat. Mr. Rogers is probably 


I have found some that we had to take 
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trying to justify you in thinking that it is all right to 
have a clip bent down. I have seen it pulled out from 
one end, and come out very near to the end of the flat, 
and it will ride the arch. 

Mr. Duckett: Both ends should come out at the 
same time. If one end comes out and gets out that way, 
as has been suggested, it will get up on the arch. If one 
end comes out, and the other end is normal, it bends over. 
If both ends come out, it will get on the arch. 

Humipity IN Carp Room 

Chairman Elliott: I think that’s a very good question. 
All of us have begun to find out something. 

Now the third question is as follows: “What is the 
greatest percentage of humidity that can be carried in the 
card room without doing permanent damage to the card 
clothing? Will the work run as well with this great a 
humidity?” 

Mr. Rogers: I think the only way to find that out is 
to increase the humidity to the point where you damage 
your cards or machinery, and we have not tried that. We 
have gone up to 65, and have really settled on that as a 
basis. We find in wet weather that our humidifiers will 
turn off, the control is set at 65. We find in dry weather 
—TI mean in the wettest weather—they will come on, and 
the humidifiers will run in the wettest weather, and in 
the dryest weather they will turn off. We feel that at 65 
they are suitable for our purposes. We have not dam- 
aged any of our machinery by running an excess of hu- 
midity, and we have certainly gotten very much better 
results since we have kept the humidity about at that 
percentage. 


WASTE Is SEPARATED 
Do you have as high humidity on waste 
Have you got your waste separated in the card 


Question: 
work ? 
room? 

Mr. Rogers: It is separated. We usually run practi- 
cally the same thing. 

Mr. Edwards: Don’t you think that this trouble might 
not show up for two or three years, but it might show up 
later? 

Mr. Rogers: We have been running for seven or eight 
years that way. 

Mr. Edwards: It developed in our meeting last night 
that some mills run as high as 80 per cent. 

Mr. Rogers: I think you would get into trouble at 
that rate. 

Mr. Cobb: During 1934 our average percentage was 
64 per cent. I don’t know how high you would have to 
go before damaging your card clothing. Our average was 
64 on white work. 

Mr. Wilson: Here is the report by Mr. Elliott, in 
which he thinks 65 to 68 was too high. He recommended 
55 to 58. 

Mr. Belden: 60 to 65 we think is about right. I am 
certain of the fact that, if your percentage of humidity is 
sufficient to hurt your card clothing, your work will not 
run satisfactory. 

General Chairman Harvey: Mr. Elliott said 65 to 68 
was high, and he thought probably 55 to 58 was about 
right, as I recall it. 

Mr. Purvis: We have always tried to keep it around 
55, but here recently I have tried to make it up around 
60. That’s as high as we did go, and we found no trou- 
ble, but we didn’t see any improvement. So we dropped 
back down to 55. 

Chairman Elliott: You don’t think the 60 hurt you? 

Mr. Purvis: No. We didn’t see any improvement 
and we went back to 55. 

A Member: I think this depends on the nature of the 


work and the kind of cotton you run. 
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Chairman Elliott: What do you run your card room 
humidity? 
Answer: About 60. 


Chairman Elliott: Is this in the entire card room? 
It seems that the discussion has run with particular refer- 
ence to the cards. 


Answer: If we thought it improved the running of 
the work, we would raise or lower the humidity as we 
thought best. 

Chairman Elliott: Are you thinking in terms of the 
cards or the entire card room? 


Answer: The entire card room. 

Mr. Hunt: For about two and a half years we ran a 
low grade cotton, and we had to run our humidity to 
around 75 per cent. Out of 154 cards my experience was 
we had to replace 40 within six years, the usual clothing 
being rubbed out. That’s my experience in running hu- 
midity 75 per cent on low grade cotton. | 

Chairman Elliott: You think that is entirely too high? 


Mr. Hunt: Yes, sir. 
WHITE AND Cotorep Work 
Mr. Glenn: On white work we run our humidity 


around 60 to 65 per cent; on colored work around 80 per 
cent. I don’t think you will have any trouble with your 
card clothing with 80 per cent humidity as long as the 
cards are running. With that humidity, and your cards 
stopped, I believe you would have trouble. 

Chairman Elliott: Is it necessary to run the humidity 
80 per cent to get good work on colored work? 

Mr. Glenn: We find the work runs better. We have 
been doing that since 1929, and we have had no trouble. 
We strip by air. 


Question: What type of humidifiers do you have, fans 
in the head? 

Mr. Glenn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan: I don’t know how high you would have 


to run the humidity to damage the card clothing because 
I have not carried it that high. We run it at 50 to 58 
per cent, and find the work runs better at that per cent. 
Chairman Elliott: Have you ever tried any higher 
humidity than that? 
Mr. Jordan: No, sir; I have not. 


OnE AND Two-Process DrawInc 


Chairman Elliott. We will go to the fourth question, 
which is as follows: “Please give us a general discussion 
on one-process drawing and two-process drawing; and 
why do most people think that two-process will give so 
much better result than one-process?” 

Mr. Gladney: I run both one-process and two-process 
drawing. 

Mr. Sweeney: We use two-process drawing. I have 
been. giving a good deal of thought to the question of 
using one-process drawing. I know a number of mills 
that are using it successfully. I think it depends on your 
drawing frames and rolls as to whether you can get away 
with one-process or two-process drawing. Also the kind 
of cotton you are using. We have all been trained to 
believe that two-process drawing gives better work, but 
in these later years it is hard to tell. Lots of mills report 
getting better breaking strength and better work on one- 
process drawing. So far we are still adhering to the two- 
process drawing. I think if you can get your drawing 
frames in good condition, and your front roll speed such 
that you can get away with one-process, you would prob- 
ably get better results than with two-process drawing. 

Mr. Robinson: We have not had experience with one- 
process drawing. The variation increases 9 per cent, 
when running one-process as against two. 

Chairman Elliott: Do you think that it is necessary 
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to change your speed in going to one-process drawing? 
Mr. Robinson: We didn’t change the speed. 
Chairman Elliott: Has anyone cut the speed of his 
drawing and gone to one-process drawing? 


PROBLEM For 


Mr. Edwards: We did that, Mr. Chairman. I think 
this is a problem for the individual mill to work out for 
itself. We ran one and one-thirty-second-inch and one 
and one-fifteenth-inch cotton two-process, all steel roll, 
and on our longer cotton we ran one-process, and got our 
speed up to 160. Frequently we have not been able to 
show any actual advantage, but we try to use a little 
common sense along with it, and if we can get just as 
good results with one-process, we do it from the manu- 
facturing standpoint of advantage that we gain there. 
We have not been able to show any difference at all be- 
tween the one and two-process, but we do put our shorter 
cotton through the two-process drawing. 


Mr. Asbury: We ran two-process drawing and ran 
around 425, and changed to one-process, and ran around 
260, and I think we got much more uniform work. Of 
course we realize that 425 is entirely too high, but that is 
what it took to get it through there. We brought it 
down to about 260, and we are getting much better re- 
sults. 


Chairman Elliott: 
of your yarn? 

Mr. Asbury: We get better breaking strength. 

Mr. Becknell: A few years ago I cut my drawing 
down to running about 300, and kept records for a year 
or two, and I found out that I had just as good results 
on one-process as on two. I cut my front roll speed 


How about the breaking strength 


down. 
Mr. Edwards: That is very material. . 
Mr. Bowles:. We use two-process drawing. Person- 


ally I would have liked to run one-process, but it didn’t 
give the finishing department what we wanted. I found 
in running one-process drawing, when we ran the other 
roving right beside it, we got a breaking strength about 
four or five pounds better. Then we carried it on through 
the slashers, and put the yarn up against the other yarn, 
and we found it was not as smooth as the work on the 
two-process drawing. For that reason we discontinued 
it. We are still running two-process. 


Chairman Elliott: I would like to add that my ex- 
perience is very much like yours. I have tried it both 
ways. I thought we could increase our breaking strength 
but we didn’t get the same evenness. What was your 


speed to start with? \ 

Mr. Bowles: 400, and I cut it to 210. 

Mr. Duckett: We run osnaburgs. We had been on 
one-process drawing for several years, and we went to 
two-process drawing, and we found it was much more 
even work, and the breaking strength picked up with the 
two-process. 

Mr. Rogers: We got away from that usual five-pound 
breaking strength and made it twenty. 

Mr. Bowles: I believe it depends on the quality of 
the yarn you want to a great extent. 


Mr. Willis: Mr. Lee worked with the Textile Found- 
dation for about two years on the matter of variation, 
and published a report on that. I remember one point 
as to the evenness. He found one-process drawing inch 
for inch is more uniform than two-process drawing, same 
cotton, and same machine, but not yard for yard. He 
made several thousand cuts absolutely inch by inch. I 
do remember that one point. One of the machinery com- 
panies also claims the same thing. They have made 
some tests to show that one-process drawing inch for 
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inch is more uniform than two-process drawing, but not 
yard for yard. 

Mr. Duckett: The card sliver inch for inch is more 
even for one-process than two. The two-process shows 
this, too. 


TENSION ON DRAWING FRAMES 


Chairman Elliott: We will go to the fifth question, 
which is as follows: “Please give us your expertence as 
to uniformity of tension on individual ends on drawing 
frames with metallic rolls; and describe any satisfactory 
means of improving tension. Compare, if possible, ten- 
sions on metallic rolls with tensions on leather or cork top 
rolls on drawing frames.” 

Mr. Alford: I asked that question, Mr. Chairman. 
Some eight or ten months ago we were very much inter- 
ested in drawing frame tension, and our frames were 
1931 model, and we cut the speed from about 350 to 
190, and this made an unevenness in the individual ends. 
Due to the fact that we were studying those tensions, we 
would bring it down to a point where we would have an 
ideal tension on two or three ends, and the other three 
would be slack, and it would be scattered all through. 
Naturally we asked what caused it. 

Another thing we were interested in was variation in 
tension due to changes in weather, and in making a study 
of that—and by the way we bought a new set of rolls— 
the new rolls showed very little improvement over the 
old rolls. So we continued our study and were trying to 
find out what makes the difference in tension on the 
drawing frames. On these steel rolls they are literally 
geared together, and the teeth will affect your tension. 
Of course, the variation of the collar that the rolls roll 
over has a lot of effect on the tension. We found that 
in manufacturing these things they are pushed through, 
and are manufactured at one time, and we thought if we 
could get something absolutely uniform in every respect, 
we could probably get a uniform tension from the me- 
tallic rolls. 


Factors Tuat Arrect Rott Coverinc 


Going into the question of leather rolls, it has been a 
number of years since I have had any experience with 
leather rolls, but we bought one front roll fluted, and put 
in the cork, and we found on the cork that we don’t have 
to change the tension gear one-tenth as much as we do 
on the metallic. In looking for the answer to that—and 
we got some advice on it, by the way, and accumulated 
all the information we could on it—we decided that 
leather was a good non-conductor of heat, and in the 
case of having two metallic rolls running together you 
had a good conductor of heat. So your temperature va- 
ries there besides the variation from weather changes as 
between your leather and metallic and your front cork 
roll. We are still experimenting with one. We just got 
a test through yesterday and the report we got back on 
the breaking strength was so darned uniform that I ac- 
cused the boy of writing the mall down. I don’t like to 
make this statement, that we had in one case 16 breaks, 
all 48s except two. One of them was 47 and the other 
was 49, and in the other bobbin the percentage of varia- 
tion was very small. 

Mr. Purvis: I cannot add anything to this discussion. 
We do not have any fluted rolls. Ours are all cork. We 
don’t have the exact percentage, but we don’t think the 


ir of variation in tension is as bad as on fluted 
rolls. 


Chairman Elliott: 
tension? 

Mr. Purvis: I don’t believe we have ever changed our 
tension on our drawing frames. 

Mr. McIlwaine: We have never changed tension on 


You don’t have to change your 
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a card frame, and don’t change it anywhere else in the 
card room, as far as that is concerned. 

Chairman Elliott: With your cork do you have five 
deliveries running about right of one type and one not? 

Mr. McIlwaine: No. All of them seem to be about 
the same thing on the same frame. I have tried in damp 
weather changing, and I have tried in dry weather chang- 
ing, to see if I could make any improvement, and | 
couldn’t seem to make any improvement. 


Prerers LEATHER ROLLS 


Mr. Morgan: I have had experience with this type of 
rolls and also with the leather rolls, and from my experi- 
ence on high quality yarn I like the leather rolls better. 
The drawing frame in my opinion is one of the most im- 
portant portions of the cotton mill, and it should be han- 
dled in the most delicate way possible, and should not be 
subjected to rough usage because you injure the fiber, 
and I think the leather covered rolls handle it more deli- 
cately and easily than the others. 

Chairman Elliott: Are you using leather covered 
rolls? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

Chairman Elliott: Do you have any difference in ten- 
sion? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

Chairman Elliott: What do you do about that? 

Mr. Morgan: If it is wound spirally on the roll, that 
means it it up and down, and not smooth and straight. 
I am heartily in favor of dressing that roll. Another 
thing I have found out is that in many instances the 
drawing frame gearing is for such a coarse speed that it is 
very hard to get a delicate adjutsment. That should be 
changed so as not to be too slack or too tight. You can 
change gears to make it suit your practice, and it will be 
a big improvement. I believe there are some circum- 
stances under which the metallic roll is all right, but I 
favor the leather covered roll, as it handle it more deli- 
cately and easily. 


Mr. Edwards: I was talking to one of these technol- 
ogical experts a couple of years ago, and he said there is 
such a thing as perfect tension on drawing. You fellows 
say you never change your tension. I may be all wet on 
this theory, but I just want to bring it up so you can 
study it by some other means. Usually on my drawing I 
can look at it and tell what it is. (Drawing a sketch on 
the blackboard.) This is an exaggerated picture of a 
delivery roll on a drawing frame. You have got nine 
inches here from the outer edge of your selvage, and you 
have got six inches here. This leaves at the same time 
that that does, and that has got to travel nine inches 
while this travels six inches. Does that give you a per- 
fect tension? If you got the right tension to that, would 
you not stretch the selvage? I have not time to argue 
about it, just think about it. 


Errect oF CHANGING SETTING BETWEEN TRUMPET AND 
ROLL 


Mr. McDowell: I have just recently put in some new 
trumpets, and after putting in those new trumpets, | 
found upon running the frames several days that one of 
those particular ends in some cases runs tighter and in 
some cases slacker than the other. I found by changing 
the setting between the end of the trumpet and the roll 
you can change the tension on that one particular end 
very easily, and you only in some instances have to move 
it just a fraction to get the proper results. 

Mr. Platt: If you consider the center and the outside 
and the ends of your drawing rolls, and say both travel 
50 feet a minute, they both go through the trumpet 50 
feet a minute, and if you take the selvage and give it 
three inches lead to start with, it will go all right. 
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Edwards: Where are you going toget the three inches? 

Chairman Elliott: Is anybody running metallic rolls 
that does have trouble with one end or two ends on 
drawing frames, in which all the other ends are running 
all right; that is, one end or two ends running slack? 

Mr. Edwards: Is there anybody that don’t have it? 
(Laughter. ) 

Chairman Elliott: Everybody must have it, I guess. 

A Member: If you change your top roll, you could 
probably meet that difficulty. 

Mr. Edwards: Well, you would have to change it 
again in five minutes. 

Chairman Elliott: When I do that I look around to 
see if anybody is noticing me. 

Mr. Willis: Frequently, when half is running black, if 
you will raise the clearance, you will find it will tighten 
it up. If you use adjustable tops, it will tighten it ,if you 
raise it. | 

Chairman Elliott: Do you ever swap rolls? 

Mr. Willis: Yes, but it don’t do any good. 


SoLip WHEELS ON TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


Chairman Elliott: We would like to hear for a few 
minutes from some one who has had experience with 
solid wheels on traverse grinders. That has just come up 
and I thought it would be of interest. 

Mr. Belden: We have not had them long enough to 
tell anything about them, but it looks like they are going 
to be fine. 

Mr. Edwards: Have you had to replace your wheels 
yet? 

Mr. Belden: No. We have not been able to wear 
them down to a point where they needed it. 

A Member: We have been running them four four or 
five weeks, and we find they are new and clean like they 
were when we put them on. 

Chairman Elliott: Has anyone any experience with a 
machine for reightening and grinding licker-ins? 

A Member: I tried it out. I used a common burnish- 
er, and I got an old loom frame, and made me a frame to 
put it in. I got this burnisher to running and I run the 
burnisher at a higher speed than I do my licker-in, It 
will polish it up nicely. No matter how dull it is, if you 
keep it there long enough, it will make it just what you 
want it. You can run the burnisher at a good deal higher 
speed than your licker-in, and I have done this, and I get 
fine results. I have been using it that way for two years 
and you can put a good point on the licker-in, and one 
burnisher will do for about three licker-ins. 

Mr. Belden: We have gotten good results from that 
machine. 

Mr. Edwards: There is one specially built machine 
on the market that we are interested in. 

Chairman Elliott: That closes the discussion on Card- 
ing, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 


Discussion On Spinning 
(Led by J. C. Edwards, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.) 


Mr. Edwards: The first question is: “What type of 
overhead cleaner have you found most satisfactory for 
warper creels? (State what type creel you have, yarn 
number, and speed of warper. The inquirer wishes spect- 
fically to know whether the traveling blower type or os- 
cillating fan type is considered best for a cone creel for 
high speed warper running 400 yards per minute, 19s 
warp yarn )..” 

Mr. Alford: We have the traveling type. I think it is 
more satisfactory than the oscillating fan type. I have 
never had any experience with the oscillating fan type. 


’ Our speed is 356; yarn number 31, 
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Mr. Asbury: We have the traveling type. Our warp- 
ers run about 350 yards a minute and yarns anywhere 
from 4 to about 20. 

Chairman Edwards: What was your objection to the 
oscillating fan type? 

Mr. Asbury: It didn’t keep the creels as clean as we 
thought they ought to be. 

Mr. Edwards:: Did you have any trouble with your 
oscillating device getting out of order? 

Mr. Asbury: Not particularly, but they didn’t keep 
the creels as clean as we thought they ought to be. 

Mr. Edwards: You have one machine to each warper? 
And you have three warpers? 

Mr. Asbury: Yes. I think it was three fans on each 
side. 


Lrkes OSCILLATING FANS 


Mr. Smith: We asked that question. At the time we 
asked it we didn’t have any experience at all with the os- 
cilating fan type. We have oscillating fans, new type, 
and we like it very much at this time. We have only 
been running this a few months, and we were asked to 
find out the experience of other mills. If there is any- 
body with the new type that don’t like them I would like 
to know it. 

Chairman Edwards: Has anybody had any experi- 
ence with this whirlwind action? 

Mr. Asbury: I know with the old model oscillating 
type you don’t get as much lint and stuff on the floor. 
Of course, if you stop it for say ten minutes, and then 
start it up again, it will blow stuff all over the place. 


BREAKING STRENGTH AND ROLL DIAMETER 


Chairman Edwards: The second question follows: 
“What effect, if any, results in the breaking strength of 
yarn by changing the diameter of the front top roll?” 

Mr. Cobb: We made a test with one and three-six- 
teenths inches diameter, and on some there were some 
rolls of 15/16ths inch, and a test of 2,000 rolls shows that 
the 15/16ths-inch diameter made five pounds lighter yarn 
and five to ten pounds weaker in breaking strength, about 
one-half of one per cent finer perhaps than the new rolls. 

Chairman Edwards: ‘The smaller roll was the old roll 
rebuffed, but the 15/16ths-inch roll was a new roll. 


Mr. Peterson: Really I have not made any tests. 
This depends upon the length of the cotton staple. I am 
reading this from Mr. Elliott’s report. If 7ths to 15/ 
16ths-inch staple, set the rolls (1 simply can’t read this). 

Mr. Peterson: When we put on the cork rolls, that is 
changed rolls, we had to open up our roll setting. We 
have been able to get by without taking a new setting on 
the rolls. However, I think if ‘you are properly set for 
any sized roll, and you decrease the diameter, it would 
certainly endanger the running of your work to some ex- 
tent and the quality of the yarn. In a mill with two 
hundred and eighty-odd standing frames ,you have to 
make a new setting every time you rebuff the roll, I don’t 
know how you would get by. 

(Note: What Mr. Elliott was trying to say tn the 
letter, that could not be read, was substantially as fol- 
lows: This depends upon the length of cotton staple. 
With 7eths to 15/16th-inch staple we advise closing up 
the rolls, but we do not advise turning down the diameter 
of the top rolls, as this method prevents the regular roll 
covering in the future of those rolls, should you wish to 
change back to leather covered rolls.) 

Mr. Peterson: If you have decided to stay on that 
definitely, you would not want to change it because you 
would ruin all the rolls. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Some Notes 
Combing 


By Hugh Ballard 


Superintendent, Rowan Cotton Mills 
Company, Salisbury, N. C. 


in the trade papers, I have prepared a few which I 

hope will be of some interest to the men in charge 
of comber rooms. In this first article, a brief history of 
combers in the order of their appearance on the market 
is followed by a few observations on their care. 


A s there has been a scarcity of articles on combing 


HISTORY 


The first comber ever to come on the market was the 
Heillman and from this was derived the ideas for all the 
rest. It was a very crude machine ,and the improvements 
since as shown in the latest models of today, may well be 
marvelled at. 

The next comber to appear was known as the Bourcast 
patent. This was a double duplex machine. That is, it 
had two half-laps on the cylinder and the cotton went 
through two processes of combing instead of one, as the 
present-day machines do. This comber was built with 
the idea of increasing production and making superior 
work, but was later found to be too slow in production 
and very difficult to keep in shape. 

The Bourcast was followed by the Dobson & Barlow, 
a single duplex, which seemed to have met the needs of 
that day. 

On all the above mentioned combers the detach was 
operated in and out by means of a quadrant cam with a 
quadrant arm. With the exception of the cams and pawl 
arms, they worked somewhat on the principle of the 
present Whitin Combers. 

Soon after the Dobson & Barlow came out, the Whitin 
Machine Works put on the market a comber known as 
the Model C. About the same time an English comber 
came out, made by John Hetherington & Sons, which 
after some improvements were made, one being the addi- 
tion of the aspirator, was called the Nasmith Comber. 
When the Hetherington patent ran out in this country, 
the Whitin Machine Works built a comber somewhat 
similar and called it the Model E Nasmith, and today 
they build the majority of the combers in use in this 
country, especially in the South. 


CARE OF COMBERS 


As the writer’s experience has been altogether with 
the Whitin Comber, the D2, Nasmith type and D3, and 
as they are so extensively used, let us assume that we are 
dealing with these combers, first of all taking up the 
matter of lubrication. 

As the comber is one of the most important machines 
in a mill, its proper lubrication is necessary as, otherwise, 
it will not do the work it is supposed to do. It will not 
respond properly to settings and the result will be poor 


Whitin D-3 Comber 


combing which means a poor quality of yarn. The writer 
remembers on one occasion, when he took charge of a 
card room, some of the parts on the combers would not 
respond to the settings. The cause was later found to be 
improper lubrication. After a general cleaning and oil- 
ing, all the parts responded to their settings and the re- 
sult was a better sliver, smoother and stronger yarn. 
THE Draw Box 


Right here in the draw box, if not properly lubricated, 
you can ruin all your combing. Stuck rollers will be the 
result so they cannot make the right drafting. There 
will be a drag on the table and the friction produced will 
cause the rollers to quiver as they draft, thus making the 
drafting uneven. Also when the roller necks are worn, 
you cannot get proper settings for a given staple. 

Top ComMB AND ARM 


If your top combs and arms are not properly lubri- 
cated, it will cause them to quiver, and when they make 
their contact with the lifting arms, there will be a jerk, 
and as here is where the separation is made, all care 
should be taken to keep these parts in the best of shape. 
When the cams become worn, it will cause the settings 
to be off. The separation will not be effected at the right 
time, causing a slide instead of a roll to the cam. 

NIpPER ARMS 

Should any friction occur at the Nipper Arms, it 
causes strain on the springs. They will not respond to 
tension of the springs when they are released, and failing 
to close properly, the half laps will comb out too much 
of the long staple with the short. 

FEED ROLL AND RATCHET 

The feed roll requires very little oil, but it should be 
applied at regular intervals. 

The ratchet requires a little more than the feed roll. 
It should work freely and not skip, as skipping causes a 
pucker and makes cloudy sliver by failing to take the lap 
as fast as the wooden corrugated rolls deliver it. 

CUSHION PLATE BEARINGS 


Worn studs and bearings here will cause lots of trou- 
ble. They will not respond to the rocking motion and 
will cause your settings to be off on one side. For exam- 
ple, if one side is set at No. 10 gauge, the other will 
probably be at 11 or 12. This will cause thick and thin 
places in the noils and the result will be an uneven per- 
centage. The worn parts will cause a jerk when they 
make the piecing to go back and will also cause it to go 
away quicker than it should, making bad piecing. 

WeicHt Hooks on LeatHer Detacutnc 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Care of 
Slasher Cylinders 


By E. J. Eaddy * 


RECORD of our inspections of slasher cylinders has 
A shown that practically every superintendent will 

agree to the importance of his slasher cylinders, 
yet very often this equipment has not had the attention 
it should receive. The natural inclination has been to 
associate quality and production with the condition of 
the loom, and one may have overlooked the importance 
of the slasher cylinders. 

The moisture in yarn, after being slashed, is receiving 
more attention now than ever before, and the condition 
of the cylinders play an important part in getting an 
evenly dried warp. A few facts relative to slasher cylin- 
ders, their troubles, and what causes them as found by 
our experience in resurfacing, recovering, and repairing 
holes and patches in the copper on some several hundred 
cylinders may benefit someone with approaching trouble. 

DENTS IN CYLINDERS 

Dents, which are common in most slasher cylinders, 
are outward knobs protruding above the otherwise smooth 
copper surface. These dents, although often overlooked, 
not only affect the efficiency of the cylinder in drying, 
but also, the life of the copper itself. Warps passing 
over the cylinder contact these high places, and in doing 
so are lifted above the cylinder elsewhere. Wherever this 
occurs the warp does not make contact with the hot 
copper as does the remainder of the warp, thus causing 
uneven drying. The increased friction occurring con- 
stantly on these dents adds considerably to the wear on 
these small areas, and if allowed to continue, will event- 
ually wear through the copper. 

Loose solder from the buckets, and parts of the buck- 
ets themselves falling around in the cylinder cause these 
dents. We have found bad buckets and poor soldering 
responsible for the majority of cylinder trouble. Bad 
buckets are usually responsible for the copper on cylin- 
ders becoming bulged, and in most instances the cause 
of the cylinder-heads blowing out. This is due to the 
buckets not taking out the water from condensation, and 
thus letting the water load get above the tensile strength 
of the copper. Water in contact with the bottom of the 
cylinder also lessens the efficiency of the cylinder by 
lowering the temperature there. 


PATCHING HOLEs 

A great many holes and leaks in cylinders have been 
patched by soldering. Others have copper patches riv- 
eted over the places and solder over the rivets, while 
some have brazed in the hole with bronze. All of the 
above will stop the leak temporarily, but leaves a great 
hazard, for in addition being a temporary repair job, 
they have added considerably to the thickness of the 
copper. This reduces the efficiency and creates a rough 
place which will snag the warp threads. 

A great many cylinders begin leaking on the seam. 
These fractures occur more often on a large cylinder 
than a small one. This is due to the fact that there are 
two seams in a large cylinder, and only one in the small 
cylinder, and also because the large cylinder is subjected 
to greater stresses. When these fractures occur, the 
sooner they are repaired the better, and if not properly 


*Secretary-Treasurer The Textile Shop. 
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attended to at once, will continue to tear until they have 
reached the outside heads. When a fractured seam ex- 
tends to the head, it is necessary to remove the cylinder 
from the frame and take the heads off to make a repair 
job. 

Bad places in copper cylinders should be repaired by 
established coppersmith methods, and when so done will 
leave the cylinder smooth, the same thickness, and as 
permanent as when factory bought. Any properly exe- 
cuted repair job will remove all defective copper and re- 
place it with new copper of the same weight. The new 
copper is made to dove-tail into the old copper in the 
same manner as the original seam and brazed together 
with either spelter or some standard brazing material 
made for this type of work. 

To prolong the life and efficiency of slasher-cylinders, 
we suggest that careful examination be made and all 
irregularities attended to at once by established compa- 
nies. 


Interesting Program for Show Week 


Three organizations closely allied with the textile in- 
dustry will hold meetings in Greenville during the South- 
ern Textile Exposition. The textile schools of the United 
States will hold a three-day conference April 8th, 9th 
and 10th. The Greenville section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers will meet on April 10th 
and the Southern Textile Association will have a dinner 
on April 12th. Each of these gatherings will attract 
many persons connected with the textile industry. ~- 

Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman of the Textile Founda- 
tion, will arrive on April 7th with Dr. Edward T. Pickard 
of Washington, D. C., secretary. These two will be hon- 
ored guests of the conference. 

The following heads of textile schools will attend: 
Prof. H. H. Willis, Clemson College; Dr. Thomas Nelson, 
North Carolina State College; Dr. E. W. France, Phila- 
delphia Textile School; Charles H. Eames, Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute; Henry W. Nichols, Bradford-Durfee Tex- 
tile School, Fall River, Mass.; Dr. C. A. Jones, A. French 
Textile School, Georgia Tech; C. D. Brandt, Texas Tech- 
nological College; J. H. Bagley, Texas Textile School: 
Dr. E. W. Camp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; J. H. 
Handiford, New Bedford Textile School; W. D. Fales, 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

COMMITTEES 


Southern Textile Association—L. S. Ligon, chairman; 
Louis P. Batson, Edwin Howard, Walter Woodward, H. 
P. Worth. 

Finance—George Wrigley, chairman; Geo. R. Morgan, 
Ralph C. Maultsby, D. L. Norris, Next M. Perry. 

Entertainment—Harold C. Smith, chairman; Thos. H. 
Boyd, Lee C. Harris, W. T. Osteen, John R. White. 

Housing—D. H. Wallace, chairman; A. T. Davis, H. 
H. Hersey, J. A. Sorrels, W. P. Vaughan. 

Advisory—M. QO. Alexander, chairman; J. H. Bate- 
man, Nicholas Boone, E. M. Cushman, C. L. Eddy, G. D. 
Fryfogle, Hargraves Gill, C. A. Grainger, W. W. Griffin, 
J. C. Harris, Jr., John L. Harrison, C. M. Hemphill, J. 
H. Huff, L. F. Kelly, W. T. Kennedy, Jr., G. E. McMinn, 
P. McCarity, G. M. Moore, S. B. Platt, W. W. Rodgers, 
J. C. Squier, F. L. Still, W. J. Still, R. S. Stribling, E. S. 
Trammell, Harold R. Turner, John Ward, H. T. Wil- 
liams. 

Ernest Hartford, assistant secretary of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, will attend the show on 
the 10th and will be an honor guest at the dinner which 
is being arranged for the Greenville section by a special 
committee. 
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THIS PLANT HAS 59,040 
SPINDLES AND 1,431 LOOMS 
MANUFACTURING GAUZE. 
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—-QUALITY— 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
For Spinning and Twisting 

I} you require 

1. Uniformity 

2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 

Performance 

3. Longer Life 

4. Quality Product 
First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture ... Universal 
Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 


and life they assure ... Order now ... Samples 
upon rerquest. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 

NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
Wm. P. Vaugh 
SOUTHERN Oliver B. 


Fibre 


A Traveler fer Every 
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Describes Plight of 
Yarn Mills 


In a letter to David Clark, editor of the Text1Le BuL- 
LETIN, M. W. Darby, treasurer and general manager of 
the Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., discusses the 
adverse plight of the cotton yarn mills and asserts that 
wholesale bankruptcy faces these mills unless it is made 
possible for them to operate at a profit. 

Mr. Darby deplores the attitude of the Government 
towards the situation faced by yarn spinners and states 
that they are lacking in the proper type of leadership 
necessary to improve their position. 

The letter, in part, says: 


“You have always been one of the best friends the 
Southern textile industry has had and an outspoken fear- 
less leader against anything that was detrimental to the 
textile industry and for which the textile industry should 
be very grateful. 

“You are probably in contact with enough of the mills 
and the general business situation to know of the present 
disastrous condition, with special reference to prices of 
cotton yarns and the enormous amounts of yarns that are 
being sold today at prices that must evidently mean large 
losses under present conditions. 


“There does not seem to be any leadership at all in 
the textile industry with reference to this matter, or any- 
thing being done, whatever, to remedy this situation, 
which certainly is rapidly bringing about utter bank- 
ruptcy to at least the small type spinning mills. We do 
not know what effect it is having on the large mills oper- 
ating 50,000 to 100,000 spindles, or more, but there is no 
doubt in the writer’s mind but that for the small spinning 
mills of 5,000 to 20,000 spindles on the ordinary knitting 
and weaving yarns that the present price situation is 
bringing about a rapid condition, if not already here, that 
certainly spells entire bankruptcy for these mills. 

“Tt does seem that something should be done toward 
saving the industry. The writer is of the opinion that 
very few, if any, of us small spinners can comply with 
the NRA Textile Code and operate our mills. This, to- 
gether with the processing tax and requirements with 
reference to operating hours, minimum wages and union 
labor interferences, brings about a situation which is 
unbearable. 


“We cannot get as much for our yarns today as we 
were getting before the NRA and processing tax were 
imposed, when you take the difference in present prices 
and prices at that time and figure in the processing tax 
and probably 2c or 3c Ib. additional cost in cotton. Any- 
one with a grain of sense knows that the NRA has added 
immensely to the cost of producing yarns and why any 
of the mills would consent to sell yarns today at a less 
price than just before the NRA went into effect is beyond 
comprehension. 

“The present Governmental Administration does not 
seem to care anything about this situation and our lead- 
ers among the textile industry do not seem to be trying 
to do anything to remedy the defects in the Textile Code 
or to bring about better prices for yarns that will save the 
situation. 

“We are wondering if you could not take the lead in 
organizing the spinning mills into some sort of organiza- 

Here we get our weight for the rollers, and if the 
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The South’s Most Widely Read Textile Journal Will Feature the 
South’s Greatest Textile Event in the 


EXPOSITION NUMBER 
APRIL 4th 


The Logical Medium Through Which to Direct a Message to Your 
Prospects and Customers in the Southern States 


Timed to reach subscribers just two or three days in advance of the opening 
of the Southern Textile Exposition and will be distributed from our booth 


during the entire week. 


This is an Exposition for SOUTHERN mill men and TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN is the ONLY Textile Journal with all of its paid circulation concen- 
trated in the SOUTH. By using this journal in connection with this event 
you therefore do not have to buy any waste circulation, and Textile Bulle- 


tin rates are the lowest in the field. 


The Exposition Numbers of Textile Bulletin have always been regarded as 
the outstanding and authoritative publication featuring this event, and, as 
usual, the officials and operating executives of Southern Mills will depend 
upon the BULLETIN to give them a complete and comprehensive forecast of 


what they will see at Greenville. 


Make Your Space Reservation Now 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
CHARLOTTE, 


Papers, inc. 
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Practical Discussions Practical Men 


Questions Figures on Diesel Engine 
Operation 


The following letter from Edwin M. Clapp, of the 
sales department of the Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, 
brings out a number of interesting points regarding the 
article, published March 7th, relative to the operation 
of a Diesel engine at the Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N.C. Mr. Clapp, in stating that the article is somewhat 
misleading in arriving at the figure arrived at as the 
total cost of power, writes as follows: 

“We have read with a great deal of interest and pleas- 
ure the above article by Mr. C. A. Brown in your March 
7th issue of the Textile Bulletin. 


“This article from an operating standpoint is quite 
complete although it is somewhat misleading, in that 
there is an inference in Mr. Brown’s stated operating cost 
of 7.18 mils per kilowatt hour as being the total cost of 
power. 

“Without doubt the complete cost of this installation, 
when all factors are taken into consideration, amounts to 
at least $60,000. Against this installation cost it is 
proper to make a capital charge of at least 15 per cent 
per annum to provide for a retirement of the investment 
over a period of ten years, which includes the following 
items: 

“Interest, Depreciation, Taxes, Insurance, Obsoles- 
cence. 

“A true picture of the power cost at the Jewell Cotton 
Mill should be equated as follows: 


Operating Cost _..._ 7.18 Mils per KWH 
Capital Cost _........_ 7.05 Mils per KWH 


14.23 Mils pr KWH 
1.42c per KWH 


“An isolated plant power cost of 1.42c per kilowatt 
hour with all the contingent liabilities certainly is no in- 
centive for a 10,000-spindle mill on the Georgia Power 
System to seriously consider making a capital investment 
of $60,000. 

“Consideration should also be taken of the fact utility 
power rates over the past three years have been consist- 
ently downward in trend and probably will so continue, 
whereas all fuel costs have had a steady increase and 
will probably so continue. 


“Mr. Brown’s references under ‘Further Savings’ are 
puerly operating problems. 


“(1) Savings in rewinding motors. 

“(2) Savings in electric lamp renewals. 
“(3) Savings in machine operation time. 
“(4) Savings in material in process. 


“Ttems 3 and 4 are functions of Item 1. The question 
of lamp renewals is primarily a study to determine the 
proper voltage lamp, in relation to burn outs and light 
intensity, and the relation between the cost of lamp re- 
newals and the capital charge on a voltage regulator. 
The other three items could be virtually eliminated with 
adequate lightning arrester protection and the proper ap- 
plication of undervoltage time delay relays. 

“Consideration should also be taken of the fact the 
operating cost quoted in Mr. Brown’s treatise is taken 
while the engine is new. Consideration should also be 
taken of the fact the entire production and the entire 
capital investment of the mill are tied to the continuity 
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of operation of this one engine, and any temporary failure 
in its performance would entail not only heavy repair 
charges, but losses in production far greater than our 
occasional momentary central station interruption.” 


Answer to Folder Blade 


Editor: 


I will try and answer Folder Blade on his question on 
finding the number yards contained in a bale with 1828 
meters. 39.37 inches make one meter. 


71968.36—36—1999 yds. to bale 


1828 39.37—71968.36 
A cut of cloth containing 5934 yds. 
59 36-+27=2151 


2151.00—39.37—54.63 meters 


Production on Drop Center Folder 


Editor: 


May I ask a question pertaining to cloth room, thus: 
What is the capacity of a drop center folder on one yard 
fold on 36%” 80 60—5.00 goods, with 4” jaws? 

Busy. 


Answer to Folder Blade 


Editor: 


In answer to Folder Blade of March 14th: 
Your 1828 meter bale would be 1999.12 yds. 


Example: 1828 39.37—71968.36+36—1999.12 yds. 
To find correct meters for each piece: 


59.75 36 inches—2150.00+39.37—54.63 meters 
to be stamped on a piece containing 5934 yards. 


If Folder Blade has charge of or works in a cloth room, 
then I must say that he has more responsibility (or curi- 
osity) than any cloth room man I ever heard of, for this 
question is for the superintendent, and the one last week 
was or should be for the overseer of weaving. 


G. W. C. 


Answer to Folder Blade 


Editor: 


In answer to questions submitted by Folder Blade, re- 
garding required counts of filling, will offer the following 
which I consider to be the most accurate and about as 
short as any that I know, and is the one that I use in my 
work, except for some mental calculations that I use for 
approximate results when that is sufficient. 

First question: What counts of filling will be required 
to produce a 64 60—5-yard goods 38% inches wide us- 
ing 30s warp? 


6438.5 5 16 oz. 


=8.234 oz. wt. of warp in 5 yds, 


30 840X .95 
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16 oz.—8:234 oz.=7.866 oz., required wt. of filling. 


OZ. 
—___—--==27.96s or 28s counts of filling. 
7.866% 840 


Second question: What counts of filling will be re- 
quired to produce an 80 60—S- yard goods 36% inches 
wide using 40s warp? 


80“ 36.5& 5 16 oz. 
—$$—__——_—_————-==7.318 oz. wt. of warp in 5 yards. 
40 840 .95 

16 oz.— 7.318 oz.—8.682 oz. wt. of alling. 

36.560 5 16 oz. 


——=—24s counts of filling. 


8.682 840 


In the above calculations I am allowing 5 per cent for 
contraction in warp, which will be approximately correct 
if you are weaving plain goods, but am making no allow- 
ance for size on the warp. 

If some one has a better solution I would like to see it 
submitted. 


W.J.S. 


Study Warp Sizing 


Another ancient textile process that is still handled in 
some mills about as it was a hundred years ago, is to be 
made the subject of scientific research. This is the sizing 
of cotton, rayon and other warp yarns. The study will 
be conducted by the Division of Industrial Co-operation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., under the auspices of U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research, Inc. The administration of the study for U. S. 
Institute will be in the hands of the following committee: 
Wright Bolton, agent rayon division, Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., chairman; Dr. J. B. Quig, Du Pont Rayon 
Company, New York, N. Y., and Dr. H. A. Neville, 
physical chemist, Lehigh University, Bethlehem Pa. 

The project has the endorsement of the Textile Foun- 
dation, of which Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is chairman, the Foun- 
dation having subscribed $5,000 toward a fund of $10,- 
000 that has been nearly completed by U. 5S. Institute. 
Among the contributors to this research fund are the 
following: Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn.; Cheney Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn.; Chemical Foundation, New York, 
N. Y.; Chicopee Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y.; Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y.; Du Pont Rayon Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C.; Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, N. H.; E. H. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J.; Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Rossie 
Velvet Co., Mystic, Conn.; A. E. Staley Mig. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill.; Standard Chemical Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. 
J.; Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; Stonecutter 
Mills Co., Spindale, N. C.; Warwick Mills, West War- 
wick, R, I, 

The sizing, or “slashing,” of warps prior to weaving is 
made necessary by the abnormal strain and abrasion to 
which the warp yarns are subjected during weaving. The 
Sizing must provide the needed resistance to this abnor- 
mal tension and abrasion, and must be easily and com- 
pletely removed from the cloth prior to its dyeing, print- 
ing or other processing. This is true of all kinds of 
warps, but rayons are most sensitive to the destructive 
action of the loom and their extensive use has accentu- 
ated the need of scientific sizing. 


Announcement 


We take great pleasure in announcing the | 
appointment of Mr. Charles C. Withington | 
as General Agent for South Carolina and | 
Mr. R. A. Brand as General Agent for | 
North Carolina, effective February 1, 1935. 


Offices, with complete stocks of leather 
belting, strapping, mill slabs, etc., will be | 
maintained in Greenville, S. C., and in | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Greenville office address will be: 


Charles C. Withington 


General Agent | 


Room 710 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Telephone 1218 


| 
The Charlotte office address will be: | 


R. A. Brand 


General Agent 


Room 213 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone 2-1504 | 


We shall be ready to give prompt service | 
to all mills in the Carolinas and the quality | 
of dependable belting and other leather 
products for which we have been known for 
over 92 years. | 


All calls from our friends in the mills of 
South and North Carolina will have imme- 
diate attention and will be greatly appreci- | 
ated. 


1. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


Greenville, 8. C. Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Personal News 


Sam Cole has become overseer carding and spinning, 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


L. W. Boyce, formerly of Muscogee Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., is now connected with the Sunset Mills, Selma, Ala. 


O. K. Shedd, of Uniontown, Ala., has accepted position 
as overseer finishing, California Mills, of that city. 


J. R. Wilkinson has been promoted to secretary and 
treasurer of the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Zack L. Underwood is now moving and erecting 25 
spinning frames at the Minneola Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gibsonville, N. C. 


Charles A. Pendleton, of Cramerton, N. C., has been 
granted a patent on a new method of reaming bearings 
in dobby frames. 


J. H. Asbury, Jr., has become overseer of dyeing at the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. He is a textile 
graduate of Georgia Tech. 


Roy Howell has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Chesnee Cotton Mills, Chesnee, S. C., and accepted 
a similar position with the Springs Cotton Mills, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 


J. H. Davenport, secretary and treasurer of the Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager. He succeeds R. B. 
Davenport, Jr. 


J. C. Godfrey has resigned his position with the spool- 
ing and warping department of Barber-Colman Company 
and accepted a position in the weaving department of the 
Springs Cotton Mills No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C. 


C. C. Cobb, general manager Micolas and Opp Cotton 
Mills, Opp, Ala., has recovered sufficiently from a serious 
throat operation to permit him to resume his duties there. 


W. M. Levins, district manager of the Myles Salt 
Company, New Orleans, La., will be in charge of the 
new offices which the company has just opened in Char- 
lotte. The company, one of the best known firms of its 
kind in the country, has for years done a large business 
with textile mills in the South. 


F. Gordon Cobb has not accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Pomona Manufacturing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., as was recently published in the news- 
papers. Mr. Cobb is temporarily acting as manager of 
the mill and assistant to the president, having undertaken 
this at the request of the management. W. L. Clement is 
superintendent at Pomona. 


L. R. Unruh, who some time ago become Southern dis- 
trict manager for the Hart Products Company, textile 
chemicals, is for the present making headquarters at the 
Concord Hotel, Concord, N.C. He is calling on the mills 
in the Carolinas, Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia. Mr. 
Unruh, who has served 30 years in the textile industry, 
has a large number of friends among Southern mills. 


C. J. Pruitt, who has been with the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the cotton mill recently built in Chile by 
W. R. Grace & Co., textile exporters of New York. He 
graduated from the textile school of Georgia Tech in 
1931, 
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J. C. Walters, of Prattville, Ala., is now night overseer 
weaving, Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala. 


Jesse R. Smith and his son, I. Radcliff Smith, who for 
the past five years have been with the Rock Hill Printing 
and Finishing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., have resigned 
to accept positions with the Imperial Printing & Finishing 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


Walter Hogg, president of the Dallas Cotton Mills, 
Dallas, Texas, was elected president of the Texas Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to succeed Clinton Phelps, of 


Sherman, at a meeting of the association in the Baker 
Hotel. 


Other officers elected were W. B. Munson, of Denison, 
vice-president, and W. L. Steele, of West, secretary-treas- 
urer, who was re-elected. 

Matters discussed at the meeting included freight rates, 
process taxes and other legislative proposals. 


S. T. A. Exposition Dinner To Be Held At 
Noon 


The dinner meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, to be held in Greenville, S. C., on April 12th in 
connection with the Textile Exposition, will be held at 
the Poinsett Hotel at 12 noon. 


This dinner was originally scheduled to be held at 
night and had been so announced. However, the Green- 
ville committee in charge of the affair felt that it would 
be more convenient for both members and exhibitors if it 
were changed to midday and arrangements for the change 
have been made. 


The principal speaker at the dinner will be J. E. Sir- 
rine, head of engineering company which bears his name. 

One of the features of the meeting will be the presenta- 
tion of a Distinguished Service Medal to Marshall Dill- 
ing, executive secretary of the Association. This medal 
will be given in recognition of the long and valued service 
that Mr. Dilling has rendered the Association. Presen- 
tation of the medal was voted at the last convention of 
the Association. 

Culver Batson, president of the Association, will be 
toastmaster at the dinner and all indications point to a 
very large attendance. 


David Clark Addresses Vocational Classes 


The graduation exercises of the Vocatitonal Classes of 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., were held 
Saturday evening, March 16th, with David Clark, editor 
of the Textile Bulletin as the principal speaker. 


The banquet was at 6 p. m., with Julius W. Cone, 
president of the Revolution Cotton Mills, as toastmaster. 
Short talks were made by Hill Hunter, S. Sternberger, 
Ben Cone, Herman Cone and Geo. P. Stone, all of whom 
are officials of the Revolution Cotton Mills. Ben Cone, 
who is now a member of the Legislature, told something 
of his experiences in Raleigh. 

Graduating diplomas were delivered to three students 
of the Night School and each of them made a short but 
interesting talk, expressing appreciation of the opportu- 
nity afforded them for acquiring knowledge. Unfortu- 


nately the names of the three graduates are not among 
our records of the meeting. 

David Clark was introduced by Herman Cone and in 
an address of about twenty minutes reviewed the history 
of the ancestors of the cotton mill operatives of the 
South. He spoke briefly relative to the labor troubles in 
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New England and the part they played in the decline of 
the textile industry in that section. 

M. W. Heiss, editor of the Textorian, a textile paper 
published for the employees of the Cone group of mills, 
had charge of the details of the meeting. He has charge 
of the supervision of the night vocational classes at the 
mills in Greensboro and under his efficient management 
they have been of great benefit to a large number of 
young men. 

Members of the Vocational Classes, 1934-1935, at the 
Revolution Cotton Mills were: Henry Apple, Albert 
Atkins, Tracy Burke, Robert Bennett, Roy Bennett, Clar- 
ence Barts, Dave Barbour, L. L. Brady, S. C. Brady, 
Reece Craven, Wilbert Carter, H. C. Cranford, Winford 
Carter, Joseph Carter, O. C. Dandridge, Boyd Frazier, 
Paul Freeman, V. S. Grady, Raymond Horner, Robert 
Hilliard, Paul Holt, Clarence Hinson, Frank Hinson, 
Lindsay Hobbs, John Harris, H. Hussey, Everett Hinson, 
William Jones, Arvestus Jackson, W. C. Johnson, B. R. 
Johnson, Harvey Jones, Allen Johnson, W. M. Kelly, 
John Lowe, Slocum Lowe, R. T. Lynch, Chester Liven- 
good, G. D. Lowe, Wm. Marshburn, Rudolph Marsh- 
burn, L. B. Manuel, Harry Montgomery, E. H. Payne, 
E. J. Pittman, Delphis Phillips, Lennie Ritter, John 
Riggs, Clarence Ritter, Alvin Riddle, Carson Ritter, C. 
A. Roddy, M. L. Rhodes, Julian Ray, David Sink, Car! 
Sams, Millard Smith, J. S. Stanfield, R. C. Tuttle, Paul 
Walker, Burnis Wilkerson, Raymond Williams, George 
Walker. 

Among the visitors at the meeting were R. H., Arm- 
field, Supt. White Oak Cotton Mills; H. A. Barnes, Supt. 
Proximity Print Works, and Forest Shuford, NRA Com- 
pliance Officer for North Carolina. 


Ira Griffin’s Sons Honored 


At the election of officers of the Student Council for 
next year at the Alexander Graham Junior High School 
in Charlotte, [ra Griffin, Jr., was elected president, while 
his brother, Bill Griffin, was elected secretary. Each was 
elected over two other candidates by the vote of the stu- 
dents. They are sons of Ira Griffin, Southern represen- 
tative of Stein, Hall & Co. 


Print Cloth Group Hits Process Tax 


. Greenville, 5. C.—The processing tax on cotton was 
condemned at a meeting of the Print Cloth Group .on 
Tuesday. 

The group in session here, representing 77,000, or more 
than 80 per cent of American print cloth looms, decided 
to formulate a program in an attempt to solve the serious 
problem facing mills and blamed on the processing tax. 

It was pointed out that several mills have been forced 
to close in recent months and general opinion expressed in 
discussions at the meeting was that further curtailment 
would be necessary. 


Loss of export markets and importation of competitive 
goods, especially from Japan where no tax and low wages 
prevail, were deplored. Some charged discrimination in 
placing a tax on cotton and none on rayon, which is said 
to the same interests. 


CuHaRLoTTe, N. C.—The new hosiery manufacturing 
plant being built by the Hudson Silk Products Company 
will be ready for beginning of operations on a small scale 
by May Ist, it was announced by M. E. Pierson, presi- 
dent of the company.. 
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'THE BELGER LINE 
' See It at the Greenville Show 


‘ 


Patented Automatic Roving Tester 
used in mills representing 50 per cent 


of U. S. cotton spindles 


Patented Sliver Tester 
| (using twist method) 


; Patented Roll Spacing Determinator 
The “micrometer” for a cotton mill 


Martin Cones 


) produce even tension on roving 
frames; therefore evener yarn. 


Belger Long Draft 


. for roving and spinning frames 


Comparable 
results at 
less than 
half the 
cost you 
would 
expect to 
pay. 
Simple, 
positive, 
economical. 


Write for particulars 


THE BELGER COMPANY 
36 Pleasant St., 


Watertown, Mass. 
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st Price 


Several choices were open to a mill replacing its obso- 
lete slow speed warping equipment. One of them was to 
install the Universal System of High Speed Coning and 
Warping at the lowest investment cost of any high speed 
system. 


Twice the net return: When the savings were com- 
pared, the Universal System showed a net return on in- 
vestment 100% higher. On this basis, the Universal 
System would require the least amount of money—and 
for the shortest time. 3 


Half the depreciation. ‘The lower depreciation cost 
throughout the life of Universal machines, together with 
the lower maintenance cost, offsets other savings possible 
with machines of higher investment cost. 


And weave room savings. 
Also considered were savings 
in the weave room. Uniform 
winding speed permits mini- 
mum tension, and the elas- 
ticity of the yarn is retained. 
Dead yarn is eliminated by 
the magazine creeling system 
which takes every last inch 
of yarn from the cone. And 
the electrically - controlled 
stop motion on the warper 
prevents lost and crossed 
ends in the loom beam. 
These improvements result 
in substantial economies in the weave room. 


WHEN REPLACING 
SLOW SPEED WARPING 
wire SYSTEM oF 
COninG ano WARPING 


In 3 out of 4, more return. This was an average-size 
mill—the case, an average case taken from our files. The 
results, we are sure, would be relatively the same for 
almost any other mill. In fact, in 3 out of 4 mills now 
doing slow speed warping, the Universal System will 
bring a greater net return than any other system—and, in 
every case, will return 25 to 75% a year. 


Where does your mill stand—is it one of the “3 out of 
4”? It will entail no obligation to find out. If you have 
not had an estimate of savings and investment submitted 
by our firm within the past year, it will pay you to get in 
touch with us now. Address Dept. A, Boston, or the 
branch office nearest you. 


IN 35 OUT OF 4 MILLS 


MORE NET RETVAN 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA: PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD UTICA - CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


is THE Richest INVESTMENT 


= ae 
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Give Reasons For Closing 


Anderson Mills 


Closing of the Anderson ‘Cotton Mill, Anderson, S. C., 
for an indefinite period, was decided on by officials of the 
concern aS a necessary step to prevent continued loss of 
money due to certain economic conditions over which the 
officials had no jurisdiction, it was announced by J. M. 
Cathcart, manager and assistant treasurer of the mill. 

Officials of the mill are unable to set a date for re- 
opening, but indicated that operations will be resumed as 
soon as the demand for the mill’s product warrants. 


Following is the statement issued by Mr. Cathcart: 

“No employee of the mill and no one in the City of 
Anderson regrets the necessity for this step more than | 
and the other officials of the mill. It was decided on 
only after the most careful consideration of the present 
condition of the market and financial condition of the 
mill by all of the officers and directors. We sincerely 
hope that conditions may change before we anticipate 
and permit the opening of the mill again and before it 
has stood idle very long. From the nature of the case we 
can set no date at this time. 


“The underlying cause which makes this curtailment 
necessary is the fact that the mill has been losing money 
on account of the condition of the market, and, as a result 
of the decline in the market price of the class of goods 
we manufacture. Last week this situation became more 
acute and we were faced with heavy additional losses if 
we continue to operate with the cloth market as it now is. 

“The Anderson Cotton Mill is not alone in losing 
money at this time on its operations. Some mills making 
different goods from ours may be breaking even in recent 
months, but I feel sure that those making our class of 
product are now losing some money. Figures have been 
published that one mill located in this territory lost over 
$300,000 in its operations last year. 

“Another very large mill situated some distance from 
here is reported to have lost over $2,000,000 last year, 
and this mill recently shut down over two thousand 
looms, making print cloth such as we manufacture, for 
an indefinite period. This unit is larger than the Ander- 
son Cotton Mill. Loray Mills at Gastonia, which is 
larger than Anderson Cotton Mill, is closing down for an 
indefinite period, and this is true of another mill at Rock 
Hill, and many other plants are facing the same situa- 
tion. 

SURPLUS SPINDLES 

“There are more spindles and looms in the United 
States than are necessary to supply the consumption of 
this country. On account of high manufacturing costs, 
as compared to other countries, we have lost our foreign 
trade. Even in spite of the tariff which is against them, 
Japan, for instance, is rapidly invading the American 
market. The imports of textile goods in 1934 into this 
country from Japan were greater than those of 1931, 
1932 and 1933 combined, and for the first two months in 
1935 the imports from Japan were greater than they were 
in the same period of 1934. 


JAPANESE WaAGEs Low 


“T am informed that the average daily wage in cotton 
mills in Japan is less than one-tenth of that in this coun- 
try. Furthermore, the Japanese mills do not have to pay 
the processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound on every pound 
of cotton which American mills have to pay on the cotton 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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g "7 like the way Englo hosiery looks 
and J like the way it wears i 


the 
of 
the That about sums up what women want in rayon hosiery —and what they 
find in Englo. It looks better than other rayon hosiery because it is 
ea exceptionally dull and soft and takes beautiful clear colors. It wears 


better because of the extra strength and quality of the yarn. 


AND THE BUYER SAYS— 
: "7 like the way inglo sells” 


ite | Women have learned that the Englo transfer means better rayon hosiery 


we .-.and when they shop they look for the Englo trademark. If you can't 


you a list of mills licensed to knit this increasingly popular hosiery. 


i oeeaaesaercemeeen a 7 secure Englo from your regular source for rayon hosiery, let us send 
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AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, 271 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK « ENKA, N. C. + PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
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Blue Monday 


HIS is Blue Monday in the cotton textile in- 

dustry and mill men, of forty years’ experi- 
ence, are heard to say that the future appears 
more precarious than at any time they have ever 
known. 

Weighted down on the one hand with a 4.2 
per cent processing tax, the industry finds itself 
in ever-increasing competition with paper, jute 
and competing fibers which carry no such bur- 
den, and it sees a flood of cotton goods coming 
in from Japan and not only supplying its cus- 
tomers but seriously affecting the price struc- 
ture. 


Our cotton mills are closing for lack of orders 
and thousands of our cotton mill employees are 
facing idleness and being forced to seek Govern- 
ment relief, while the cheap labor of India is 
busy preparing jute for the American market 
and the even cheaper labor of Japan is busy in 
their mills producing cotton goods for shipment 
into the United States. 


The cotton textile industry was the first to . 


adopt a code and did its part in aiding the re- 
covery plans of President Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration, but in return has received nothing 
of value or benefit. 


Promises about protection against paper and 
competing fibres have not been kept and appar- 
ently not the slightest effort is being made to 
stem the flood of imported cotton goods which 
are not only taking business away from our mills 
but breaking prices below our costs of produc- 
tion. 


It is often “darkest before dawn” and, it may 
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be, that the crisis which is now upon us will 
cause the Administration to awaken to the in- 
justices being done the cotton textile industry. 
The very seriousness of the situation will aid 
in bringing about adjustments and the elimina- 
tion of injustices and we are hopeful that the 
next few weeks will witness the development of 
another picture, but today is “Blue Monday.” 


Convicted Dynamiter Entertained 
At The University of 
North Carolina 


prongs the general textile strike last fall, it 
was reported that communists were active 
at Burlington, N. C., and later several attempts 
were made to damage textile plants through the 
use of dynamite. 


A number of men were arrested and after a 
trial in the Superior Court, six were convicted 
and sentenced to serve terms upon the roads. 
Factors in their convictions were confessions 
and evidence given by associates. 

Although, through good luck, the damage was 
small, it is beyond dispute that some persons 
used dynamite in an effort to damage mill prop- 
erty and there seems to be little doubt that the 
convicted men were the guilty parties. 


The fact that they had attempted to damage 
or destroy a textile mill placed the convicted 
men in high favor with a group of professors at 
the University of North Carolina and they were 
invited to address a group of professors and stu- 
dents. 


The following are extracts from an account 
of the meeting as written by a man who was 
present: 


A mass meeting was held in Gerrard Hall, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Thursday night, February 21st, attended by stu- 
dents of the University, faculty and townspeople. There 
were approximately 90 present and the purpose of the 
meeting was to hear two of the men who were convicted 
in the dynamiting case which occurred at the E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mill in Burlington during the mill strike. There 
was much interest shown on the part of the students, fac- 
ulty and all present. 

Some prominent professors present were: D. D. Car- 
roll, Dean of School of Commerce; J. O. Baily, English 
Department; E. E. Ericson, English Department; P. J. 
Woodhouse, Department of Government; W. T. Couch, 
Manager of the University Press; Paul Green, Play- 
wright; H. F. Comer, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and 
others. Those taking the most active part in the discus- 
sion were: W. T. Couch, Paul Green and E. E. Ericson. 

J. H. Wisherd, English instructor, presided at the 
meeting and stated the purpose of the meeting, saying 
that the students of the University of North Carolina 
should back up the University’s policy of liberalism and 


should not be afraid to take a positive stand—that liber- 
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alism which is afraid to take a courageous stand is not 
genuine liberalism and that it should stand for justice and 
fair play. He announced that after the two prisoners, 
Anderson and Hoggard, talked and told briefly of their 
experiences during and after the trial that it would be 
interesting to have an open forum and discuss the mat- 
ter. 


Anderson spoke first and both defendants calmly pro- 
claimed their innocence of the dynamiting crime for 
which they were convicted. 

Walter Pickard, of Burlington, spoke briefly for the 
Workers’ Defense Committee and stated that he believed 
the men innocent and thought they should have another 
trial. He stressed the point that the testimony which 
convicted these men was that of three “stool pigeons,” 
whose characters and reputations were not so good, while 
the prisoners had proven good characters. 


Q. (Student) “How can people help in this case?” 
A. . “Assistance can be rendered by making a financial 
contribution. Anyone who is genuinely interested in see- 
ing that the State of North Carolina and the University 
of North Carolina help in the vindication of these men 
should contribute to Walter Pickard, Box 427, Graham, 
N. C., who is handling the funds.” 


W. T. Couch, Manager of the University Press: 
“The character of the witnesses who gave the evidence 
was very bad. Four detectives from Pennsylvania, 
hired either by the police force or by the local mills, 
arrested these men. They were convicted solely upon the 
evidence of these three men, the so-called “stool pigeons,” 
who are notorious for disreputable characters. Anderson 
was not seen to throw any dynamite but was convicted 
solely upon the testimony of these three men.”’ 


These people are totally without funds. They have 
been helped a great deal by the I. L. D., International 
Labor Defense, a communistic organization, but it tries 
to help and has done a lot of good. They have got to 
fight things of this sort and I don’t blame them. 


Paul Green, Playwright: Constitutions are made for 
everyone else on God’s earth except the laboring man. I 
count it a privilege to put every cent I can in this case, 
not that I feel that the mill owners are giants—they must 
have a system of some sort—lI feel like this so strongly 
that I am asking everyone to help in any way they can.” 

Chairman: “Let it be proposed that this body go. on 
record as whole-heartedly in favor of helping these pris- 
oners gain an appeal.”’ 

Prof. E. E. Ericson (Socialist) stated that he was glad 
to see so much interest in this case and that he thought 
it unusual to see so many out for a thing of this sort in 
Chapel Hill. He denied Paul Green’s statement that the 
I. L. D., International Labor Defense, was a communistic 
organization, stating that he had been contributing to it 
for years. 

There was a nomination for a continuance committee 
on this, but the Chairman stated that the same commit- 
tee that is now functioning could carry on the work. 

At this point the motion previously suggested by the 
Chairman, “That this body go on record as whole-heart- 
edly in favor of supporting this case to see that these 
prisoners get another trial” was carried by a practically 
unanimous rising vote of those present. 

Q. “On what grounds will an appeal be made?”’ 

Answer: “On the character of the witnesses used, and 
the maneuverings since. On just what grounds it cannot 
be said until we have a chance to examine the records. 
No layman could say.” 
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The men were convicted by a jury after the 
evidence was heard. The International Labor 
Defense, a communist organization which de- 
fends all men convicted of dynamiting and other 
offenses, found a group of people of similar mind 
at the University of North Carolina and the 
statements made during the meeting show the 
attitude of the group of professors whom we 
have mentioned so many times in the past. 


Labor Costs Greatly Increased 


(Extract from statement of Southern States 
Industrial Council before National Industrial 
Recovery Board. ) 


Referring to the study of the textile industry, we find 
conclusive evidence that average hourly wage rates have 
been increased to a far greater extent in the South than 
in the North. From July, 1933, which was pre-code, to 
August, 1934, the following percentage increases occurred 
in the cotton textile industry: North, male, 48.8%, fe- 
male, 61.3%: South, male, 70.0%, female, 100.0%. 


From a study of reports made to us by 400 representa- 
tive manufacturing concerns scattered throughout the 
South, we find that minimum wage rates for common 
labor have increased 49.4% since 1933, pre-code, and are 
now 24.3% above the rate paid in 1929. In the skilled 
labor group, exclusive of the textile industry, we find an 
increase of-28.8% over 1933 and skilled labor rates are 
only 6/10 of one per cent less than for 1929. Including 
the textile industry, the average skilled rate for 1935 is 
45.1% higher than for 1933 and 14.0% above the rate 
for 1929. 


The Menace of America 


. 


The above, which is a portion of a Saturday Evening 
Post cartoon, gives a very accurate picture of influ- 
ences which are now directing the policies of the United 
States. Business and industry can not operate with any 
confidence while professors and other cranks beat their 
tom-toms. 
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Believe It or Not 


Our prices have 


been reduced. 


Get our new prices. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers---Designers---Repairers 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 


| EXPANSION COMBS. 
For 

Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 
Both 

POSITIVE and SPRING TYPE 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensbore, N. C. 


Spinning and Twisting 


Goodyear CENTER BEARING Twister | 
Travelers (patented) improve twisting | 


| fitted to your rings give better 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 


George W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 8. C. 


? 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Mill News Items 


Burtincton, N. C.—Mechanics are engaged in the 
installation of sixty new type seamless hosiery knitting 
machines at the Standard Hosiery Mills plant at Ala- 
mance, representing an investment of $70,000. At pres- 
ent this plant has 200 circular knitting machines and 
sixty full-fashioned machines, and manufactures men’s 
half hose and ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery. 


Hickory, N. C.—W. F. Pressley, of Hickory, has pur- 
chased from A. M. Nail the A. M. Nail Hosiery Conver- 
ter business on Twenty-fifth street. Mr. Nail announced 
Saturday that he had not made his future plans, however, 
that he hoped to remain in this city, where he has been 
living for the past ten or more years. Mr. Nail began 
this business the past spring. The amount of money in- 
volved in the sale was not announced. 


CHEROKEE Farts, S$. C.—Unless market conditions 
improve, the Henrietta Mills at Cherokee Falls will close 
March 18th for an indefinite period, according to notice 
posted by the management. Operations were curtailed to 
24 hours a few weeks ago. The mills employ a total of 
about 350 in two shifts. 

Hickory, N. C.—J. A. Moretz announces that as re- 
ceiver of the Shurite Hosiery Mills, Inc., located in the 
Highland section of Hickory, he will offer for sale for 
cash upon confirmation the machinery, office equipment, 
etc., of the above named mill, which has been regularly in 
operation up to this time, having a knitting capacity of 
850 dozen and dyeing capacity of 2,000 every sixteen 
hours. 


LyncHBuRG, VA.—Nine hundred employees of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation plant here will be idle 
every other week as a part of a 50 per cent curtailment 
schedule to be put into effect. 

The curtailment will be in effect throughout the South, 
according to Allen F. Johnson, vice-president and general 
manager, and will affect 1,700 employees in the Lynch- 
burg, Ella, Union and Hopedale Divisions, in this city, 
Shelby, N. C., and LaFayette, Ga. Mr. Johnson blames 
the processing tax for the loss to workers here of $11,000 
a year in wages while unemployed. 

Taytors, C.—Stockholders of Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works, Inc., of Taylors, S. C., are in receipt of a 
dividend of $1.75 on the preferred stock, plus 48 cents 
per share as interest. This dividend represents the pay- 
ment due on April 1, 1931, and is the first payment to be 
made on the dividends in arrears. 

Since October, 1933, regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.75 per share have been paid on the preferred stock. 
With the current payment there now remain in arrears a 
total of eight dividends or $14 per preferred share. 


AsHEBorO, N. C.—A group of Asheboro business men 
have completed arrangements for the purchase of the 
cotton yarn mill and other property of the High Falls 
Manufacturing Company, located on the Deep River at 
High Falls, about 15 miles south of Asheboro. 

The new company, Falls Mills, Inc., has received a 
charter, with the four incorporators as officers: H. C. 
Jones, president; Arthur Ross, vice-president; E. M. 
Kearns, treasurer, and John M. Presnell, secretary. 

The new company expects to put the plant into opera- 
tion at an early date, it is understood. 
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Mill News Items 


ROANOKE, VA.—Adolph H. Klein, of Klein Bros., New 
York, silk manufacturers, has purchased the Armstrong 
plant in Bedford, Va., for $25,000 and will move his 
Pennsylvania mill to Bedford after the plant has been 
remodeled. 


Ciover, C.——-J. W. Quinn, receiver, officially posts 
a notice of resale of Clover Mills, as follows: 

“At an attempted sale of the below described property 
held on March 2, 1935, no acceptable bid having been 
received, I will, pursuant to an order of the court, expose 
to public sale at Clover, 5. C., on Saturday, March 23rd, 
at 10 a. m., to the highest bidder for cash, all the physical 
plant of Clover Mills Company, consisting of Mills Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 (all connected), with a total floor space of 
78,748 square feet. 

“Clover Mills is a combed yarn mill, with 24,036 ring 
spindles, balanced for 30s-80s two-ply combed yarn. All 
bids must be made subject to confirmation by the court.” 


Kinston, N. C.—By order of Federal Judge I. M. 
Meekins, of Elizabeth City, filed in District Court here, 
trustees for the Caswell Mills, Inc., operating a yarn mill 
at Kinston, N. C., were authorized to issue trustees’ cer- 
tificates for labor performed for the mill before it filed a 
petition to reorganize under Section 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Under the report of the trustees, the back pay due on 
wages amounted to $11,981 between December 29, 1934, 
and January 23, 1935, but as $5,327 had been advanced, 
the remainder due was estimated at $6,643. 

The trustees were authorized to issue certificates, to 
mature within a year, not to exceed a total of $8,000 for 
this purpose, such certificates to constitute a lien on the 
property of the debtor firm. They were also authorized 
to issue certificates for the preservation of the mill prop- 
erty for $2,500, payable at fixed times not over a year. 

J. C. Cloniger, of Kinston, named as one of the two 
trustees, has resigned his place. The resignation has been 
accepted by Judge Meekins, and he has been discharged 
from his duties. No one else has been named formally 
by the jurist. B.H. Griffin, of Raleigh, the other trustee, 
is still serving. John G. Dawson, of Kinston, is attorney. 

Another order filed in Federal Court here, signed by 
Judge Meekins, releases the mill from contracts to “pur- 
chasers of yarn or manufactured products, which it is not 
in a position to deliver, and also from contracts with 
sellers or deliveries of raw cotton, for which it has no use 
whatever at present. 


Sutton & Greene, of Kinston, as attorneys for the City 
of Kinston and the County of Lenoir, have filed in Dis- 
trict Court here a request that the mill business be liqui- 
dated under the provisions of Clause 8, Sub-section C, 
Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Federal Court Fines Richmond Hosiery Mill 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Richmond Hosiery Mill of Ross- 
ville, Ga., was fined $1,000 in Federal Court on its plea 
of guilty to six counts of a 48-count indictment charging 
violation of the NRA hosiery mill code. 

J. F. Fowler, present president and chairman of the 
board, exerted the guilty plea to the charge that the mill 
operated three 40-hour shifts instead of the two 40-hour 
shifts permitted under the code. 
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THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 


The New ROY Solid 
Vitrified Wheel Trav- 
verse Grinder is being 
recognized as by far 
the most efhcient means 
of grinding Cotton Card 
Cylinders and Doffers. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Unlike 


Potatoes 


HE HAS 
ONLY 2 EYES 


How about those 
remote corners of 
your property — the 
points of easy access 
—can your watchman 
“police” those lines? 
FENCE CAN! 

A sturdy Stewart 
Non-Climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fence 
stands as a vandal- 
proof watchman protecting ALL points 24 hours a day. The 
cost of Fencing is but a fraction of the value of the protection it 
affords. 


Write for a catalog and the address of your local Stewart Rep- 
resentative. He will gladly give you estimates and information 
regarding the features to be considered. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 


108 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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All other indictments against the mill and former offi- 
cials were dismissed. Judge E. Marvin Underwood said 
in passing sentence that he took into consideration the 
change of attitude of the company in now endeavoring 
to comply with the code. 


Conover, N. C.—W. F. Kincaid, Jr:, of Lincolnton, 
who purchased the machinery and equipment of the 
Yount Cotton Mlil, at Conover, a few days ago, is said to 
have put a crew of men at work dismantling the machin- 
ery preparatory to moving it out of the building. 

SHELBY, N. C.—H. B. Miller, division manager and 
superintendent of the Ella Mill unit of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, has returned from Providence, where 
he purchased 36 cars of machinery from a mill recently 
liquidated. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Textile Shop is repairing 
the slasher cylinders at the Ellenboro Manufacturing 
Company, Ellenboro, N. C., and the Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, S. C. 

REMERTON, GaA.—The Strickland Cotton Mills are in- 
stalling two Universal winders, one high speed warper 
and a quantity of Whitin Casablancas spinning. The 
mill is also changing over to electric power. 


Tydings To Address Augusta Meeting 


An address by Senator Millard E. Tydings, of Mary- 
land, will be one of the features of the coming convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, in 
Augusta, Ga., April 25th, 26th and 27th. 


Senator Tydings will speak on Thursday, April 25th. 
He has recently made a study of trade conditions in re- 
gard to the Orient and is familiar with the conditions 
which industry must face in its relations with other coun- 
tries. Senator Tydings has had an interesting history 
and has a long record of service to his country. He was 
admitted to the bar in Maryland in 1913 and served in 
the war from April 6, 1917, to June 1, 1919. He was 
promoted through the ranks from enlisted man to lieu- 
tenant colonel and was cited by Generals Per3hing, Mor- 
ton and Upton. He was awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal and the Distinguished Service Cross. 

He has served as speaker of the Maryland House of 
Delegates, State Senator in Maryland, was elected to the 
Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses, was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1926 and re-elected in 1932. 
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MOLLER LEATHERS 


GUSTAVO PRESTON COMPATTY . 
BosSToNn, MASS. 


| Lambskin—Bark and Chrome Calf 


You will never know how good PRESTON ROLLER 
LEATHER is until you try it! It is different! 


Call in our Southern Representatives 


A. K. BUXTON 
P. O. Box 453 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JOHN P. BATSON 
P. Box 841 
Greenville, S. C. 
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OBITUARY 


R. M. LEWIS 


Iva, S. C.—The funeral services for Robert William 
Lewis, 60, local merchant and formerly superintendent of 
the Jackson Mills here, and also formerly superintendent 
of a mill in: Martinsville, Va., who died at his home here 
following an illness of several months, were conducted 
from the Iva Baptist Church, with interment in Iva City 
Cemetery. 


JOHN DEAN 


Birmingham, Ala.—John Dean, strike leader and or- 
ganizer for the United Textile Workers of America, died 
here following a heart attack. He was 39 years old and 
had been an organizer since he was 17. 


Give Reasons for Closing Anderson Mills 
Continued from Page 20) 


they consume. These processing taxes, with the high cost 
of manufacture under the code, have raised the price of 
cotton cloth until the consumption has greatly declined, 
and other products, such as rayon, against which the 
government has not imposed any compensating process 
tax, have taken the place of cotton goods to an alarming 
degree. 


“The position of Anderson Cotton Mills is rendered 
much more difficult because of the fact that in addition 
to all the other taxes which other mills pay, we, by reason 
of our location, in the City of Anderson, must pay very 
heavy city taxes, levied on a high assessment of our 
property. This city tax is so great that it amounts to 
approximately $100 for every working day of the year, 
and so Anderson Cotton Mills have to make a clear profit 
of $100 per working day to pay city taxes before it can 
start even with other mills not located in this section. As 
a result of this condition, we are operating at such a loss 
that the credit of the mill cannot continue much longer 
to stand the strain. : 

‘We appreciate more than we can express the loyalty 
of the people of Anderson to this industry, and especially 
the fine loyalty and spirit of all our operatives, and we 
are going to start up the mill as soon as we think we can 
do so, without running the risk of forcing the mill into 
bankruptcy and thus having to stop for good. 

“The fact is that for the past week or two there has 
been three times as much print cloth (our product) made 
in this cuontry as has been sold, and this accumulation 
has brought the price of cotton cloth to a point that 
every day’s operation now would entail a very heavy 
loss. 
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The Problem of the Textile Industry 
Anderson (S. C.) Record) 


The textile industry in South Carolina is perhaps the 
State's most important in many respects. Daily, and 
year after year, many thousands of families derive their 
livelihood from the plants where looms and spindles are 
humming continually. The importance of the industry 
to the State is best manifested when curtailment of oper- 
ations is found to be necessary, as has been the case in 
many of the industrial centers of the State during the 
last several years. 


A number of important cities and towns of the Piedmont 
look to textile payrolls as their greatest source of retail 
trade stimulant and when this is partially taken away the 
effect is evident and retail and wholesale business feels it 
quickly. 


In view of these facts, it is, therefore, important that 
the welfare of this great industry in South Carolina 
should be seriously considered and it is important that 
the whims and fancies of politicians who know nothing 
of the industry, nothing of its problems, should not be 
permitted to be the vehicle for legislation which might 
threaten the very foundations of the industry in this 
State. 


These remarks are suggested by the observations of a 
prominent textile executive of the East who has extensive 
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interests in the Southern textile industry. In a letter to 
a local mill executive which we have been privileged to 
peruse, a none too rosy picture of the textile industry is 
painted, and a few excerpts from the letter might well be 
considered seriously by members of the South Carolina 
Legislature before they proceed further with the consid- 
eration of legislation which may have the effect of se- 
riously hampering the industry in this State. 


This executive, whose fingertips are probably as close 
to the pulse of the cotton textile industry as any other in 
the nation, foresees “substantial curtailment during the 
summer months,” and in further discussing the adverse 
conditions facing the industry calls attention to the liqui- 
dation, now in process, of some large mills, including The 
Iron Works, Fall River, 360,000 spindles; B. B. & R. 
Knight, providence, 140,000 spindles; Wauregan, Rhode 
Island, 40,000 spindles; Aldrich Bros., Conn., 60,000 
spindles; Langshaw, New Bedford, 100,000 spindles; 
Potomska, New Bedford, 100,000 spindles; Pepperell, 
Maine, 75,000 spindles; Duvall, Fall River, 60,000 spin- 
dies, and two New England Southern Mills (names not 
given ). 


Estimates of this executive are that there are nearly a 
million and a quarter spindles in liquidation at this time, 
adding that by August it would not be surprising if the 
number were increased to 3,000,000. 


“All this brings to my mind,” continues the executive’s 
letter, “‘the legislation which is pending before the South 
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Carolina Legislature. If the South Carolina Legislature 
wants to drive all its cotton mills out of the State, I 
recommend that it pass the legislation which is proposed. 
I know of no easier way to clasp hands with the State of 
Massachusetts and fill the streets with the kind of green 
grass is growing in hundreds of little Massachusetts 
towns. 


“It would be worth while to pay their way to the 
State of Massachusetts and walk them through the idle 
buildings that everywhere dot the landscape.” 


In another paragraph he adds: “The main trouble 
with the whole industry, in my opinion, is that the NRA 
produces such extraordinarily high prices that it has 
caused a definite buyers’ strike. When you double the 
cost of things, people don’t buy them.” 


The observations of this executive are not idle ones. 
They have a very definite meaning and while the pros- 
pect, as seen in these statements is perhaps none too 
rosy, they are statements of fact. It is difficult for 
many persons, including some legislators who are incapa- 
ble of seeing further than the ends of their respective 
noses, to conceive of conditions in South Carolina such 
as now exist in once thriving New England textile cen- 
ters, but such conditions are by no means beyond the 
realm of possibility, for there happens to be no -man- 
made law which can force a textile plant or any other 
type of industry to operate at a loss. If some Southern 
mills find it necessary within the next few years to fold 
up their tents and pull the switches which start thou- 
sands of looms and spindles upon their daily grind, it is 
our guess that fool legislation will have contributed its 
part to such a condition. 


McMahon Gets Court Summons in Lowell 


Lowell, Mass., March 4..-Thomas F. McMahon, presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of America, has a 
rather unfavorable opinion of Lowell hospitality, although 
he was cordially welcomed here last Saturday night both 
by members of the unions affiliated with the U. T. W. 
and by an accredited representative of Middlesex county. 


President McMahon came here to attend the formal 
opening of the new U. T. W. headquarters at Dutton 
street and Broadway and he was accompanied by Horace 
Riviere, fourth vice-president, and Miss Stella Moskwa, 
a national organizer of the union. As he entered the 
building he met two men who were waiting for him. One 
of them was Deputy Sheriff Elzear J. Larochelle, and the 
second man pointed out the labor leader. : 


“Are you Thomas F. McMahon?” asked Larochelle. 

“T am.” 

The deputy sheriff presented McMahon a summons to 
appear in Bristol County Superior Court, sitting in Taun- 
ton, Monday morning, April Ist, to answer a petition for 
a writing of injunction filed by the Mt. Hope Finishing 
Company of Dighton. 

“Do you know who I am?” demanded McMahon, 
“President of the United Textile Workers.” 

“You’re just Thomas F. McMahon to me,” responded 
the deputy sheriff. 

The summons has been awaiting McMahon’s entrance 
to the State ever since the petition was filed after the 
great textile strike last September. 

Deputy Sheriff Larochelle is well known to Vice-Presi- 
dent Riviere, on whom he served a similar summons last 
September when Riviere came to Lowell for a conference 
with U. T. W. officials. McMahon, however, could not 
be caught in the State until Saturday. 


| 
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| All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
| strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Agent 
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Complete Ball and Roller 
Bearing Housing Closures 


To the many standard parts now 
available to the user of ball and rol- 
ler bearings the Bearing Appliance 
Company of Ardmore, Pa., has added 
a complete line of cast iron housing 
covers. These are finished and ready 
to use. Fourteen sizes of parts to fit 
150 ball and tapered roller bearings 
are designed to permit great flexibil- 
ity in mounting the bearings. Closed 


covers in various styles and types are 
offered and open covers using a va- 
riety of successful closing methods 
for shaft extensions are presented for 
selection by the designer. Among the 


latter are designs closing the shaft 


opening with felts, with flingers and 
with standard makes of leather or 
composition oil seals. Bearings of 
ball, tapered or other roller types 
having outside diameters from two to 
six inches can be housed. Many of 
the parts are provided with lubricat- 
ing and cleaning openings which 
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make it unnecessary for the user to 
provide these facilities in the main 
housings. For bearings of similar 
outside diameters there has been es- 
tablished standard fastening bolt 
dimensions and for these dimensions 
either round or lug type flanges are 
offered. In both the round and the 
lug type flanges twelve variations of 
covers offer many possibilities and 
clearance space for locknuts or other 
mounting parts so that almost every 
probable demand can be met. Any 
bearing may be located in a fixed or 
floating position, and all bearings are 
provided with proper abutting shoul- 
der dimensions as recommended by 
the bearing manufacturer. A suitable 
range of shaft extensions are possible 
and by simply selecting the com- 
bination of parts flingers can be used 
for any bearing with the covers or 
in connection with other parts of the 
application. Shims and gaskets are 
also available. Data sheets can be 
obtained from the Bearing Appliance 
Co., Ardmore, Pa. 


Shows Tax Burden 
On Underwear Mill 


The Utica Knitting Company, 
with underwear mills in New York 
State and Alabama, paid eighteen 
different kinds of taxes last year, di- 
vided between Federal, State, county, 
city and village levies. This infor- 
mation was revealed in the annual 
report of this prominent knitting 
company, just issued by Oscar W. 
Gridley, president and _ treasurer. 


FOREMAN WANTED—For factory mak- 
ing wide sheets, pillow cases and birds- 
eye garments. Must be energetic, de- 
pendable, and capable of supervising 
the work of a large force. An excellent 
position for the right man. Don't apply 
unless you feel you have the above qual- 
ifications. Write, giving full record of 
experience and references, to “Sheet 
ing,’’ care Te xtile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN WANTED- Northe rn manu- 
facturer of small line textile accessories 
anxious to contact man at present call- 
ing on cotton spinners and silk mills in 
Southern territories who can give rep- 
resentation to additional! line Straight 
commission basis In application state 
age, experience, territory covered, and 
present connections; also advise what 
time of week could be interviewed in 
Charlotte. Address ‘“Specialty,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


|Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. | 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. c.f] 


Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Some Notes On Combing 
(Continued from Page 11) 


weight hooks are not properly lubricated, they will soon 
wear one-sided. If we do not get an even weight from 
the hooks, one end of the roller will fail to grip the 
sliver as it should. 

The hooks under the comber need the same attention. 
If worn one-sided, they will not have the pull they should 
have, and the settings will be off from roller to top 
comb. 


Describes Plight of Yarn Mills 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tion, probably by groups or States, and get them together 
in some way with an iron-bound agreement to stop selling 
yarns and operating unless prices can be brought up to 
a profitable standpoint. 


“There does not seem to be any hope from Govern- 
ment officials in any way, form or fashion, as it seems 
they are only interested in all the tax they can impose 
and collect, and they investigate and interfere with your 
help and your operations in every way possible to hinder 
you in an economical operation of your plant. 

“Tf something is not done immediately to improve the 
situation, it is very apparent that we are going to have a 
wholesale bankruptcy in the textile industry, whith is one 
of the leading industries of the country, and should be 
one of the profitable industries of the country. 


“We feel sure you have given considerable and serious 
thought to the present situation and we hope someone 
can develop some leadership or some constructive organi- 
zation that can take this matter in hand and save the 
situation which, to say the least, is most desperate.” 


Report Smaller Mill Income Under NRA 


Greenville, S. C—The NRA ran cotton manufacturing 
costs up more than revenues during 1934, resulting in a 
decided shrinkage of income, according to textile statistics 
contained in the report of the South Carolina Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries. 

The report showed that cotton textile plants in this 
State increased employment by 19,656 persons, as com- 
pared with 1932 figures, wages were increased $21,153,- 
429, a total of $24,098,303 was paid in processing taxes 
during the year, and $40,164,005 in extra costs for cotton 
was paid. 

At the same time, increase in value of products in- 
creased only $66,368,336, indicating a shrinkage in in- 
come of $19,047,401. 

The comparison was made between 1934 and 1932 be- 
cause the cotton textile mills went under the NRA code 
in the summer of 1933. ‘Thus the comparison presents as 
nearl yan accurate picture of changes wrought by the 
NRA in the cotton textile industry as would be possible 
through official State statistics. 

The average number of employees in the industry in 
1932 was 67,004, and in 1934 was 86,660, the report 
Showed. Wages paid in 1932 amounted to $33,179,538, 
and in 1934 the figure was increased to $54,333,067. 

However, processing taxes during 1934 amounted to 
$24,089,303 and the increase in wages was $21,153,429. 
In addition, the industry paid 7c more per pound for 
cotton than in 1932, running up costs by $40,164,005. 
The total of the extra expense items amounted to $85,- 
415,737, whereas the increase in values of products was 
Only $66,368,336. 
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A new kind of Frost-Proof Closet 


the 
VOGEL 


Number Four 


HE china bowl— 
top supply and 


drum shaped tank 
make this outfit as 
good looking as a 


bathroom closet. But 
the valve is the same 
as the Vogel Number 
One, of which many 
thousands are in use. 
The valve can never 
freeze and will last 
for years without repair. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-proof Closets 
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New Edition 
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Clark’s 
Directory 
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Southern Textile Mills : 
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Clark Publishing Co. 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


) If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

1311 Somreset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box i 
Greenville, ‘5S. Cc. Atlanta, 


Dixon's Patent Re- | 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle | 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- | 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patenty| 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 
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Carding and Spinning Discussion At 
Georgia Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Chairman Edwards: You would have a job putting it 
back. 


Mr. Peterson: You would, but it would certainly be 
best to do that, if you were going to change to cork 
rolls. 

Mr. Rogers: How about cutting them down to the 
proper diameter, and covering them in the usual man- 
ner? 

Mr. Edwards: You mean to use the cork as a cushion 
or flannel under the leather? 

Mr. Rogers: It would still be a part of the cushion, 
yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Sometimes the cork comes loose on 
the roll. 

Mr. Rogers: I have tried that method, and like it 
all right. 

Mr. Duckett: I have some on, and they seem to like 
it very well. 


Chairman Edwards: The second question deals with 
breaking strength. “What effect, if any, results in the 
breaking strength of yarn by changing the diameter of 
the front top roll?” We have sort of gotten away from 
that topic. 


Chairman Edwards: Mr. Cobb, did you get an in- 
creased breaking strength with the larger roll? 
Mr. Cobb: We did. 


A Member: In the matter of the increase of the 
front roll, I increased to 171 pounds from 158 breaking. 
Going in the other direction, decreasing the diameter, it 
didn’t decrease the breaking strength any at all. I would 
like to ask the gentleman, when he increased the break- 
ing strength, did he change his yarn number? 


Mr. Cobb: It did change the yarn number, from 873 
to 878, 873 on the smaller roll, 878 on the heavier roll. 


Chairman Edwards: I would like to mention that his 
results there are contrary to theory. By increasing the 
diameter of his front roll he necessarily got a greater 
contact surface between his steel and top roll, and he 
should get theoretically a lighter yarn by reason of the 
fact that we would expect less skidding. Mr. Cobb’s 
results are contrary to that theory. 


Mr. Platt: Referring to what Mr. Smith from the 


Sibley Mill said about increasing the diameter of the 


roll, what was the setting of the roll? 


Mr. Smith: The setting was necessarily increased by 
the larger diameter roll. 


Mr. Morgan: It seems to me that variation is not 
sufficient to make a standard. I believe two bobbins on 
the same spindle will give you a variation. 

Mr. Duckett: When you put on a new cork roll, it 
makes the yarn lighter. It will get back to normal in a 
short while, about the same as the leather roll. 


GetTInc Rim or Drret rm CREELS 


Chairman Edwards: That question has been brought 
up previously, that there is a decided difference between 
the drawing quality of a new buffed cork roll and after 
it has run for two or three weeks. 


We will go to Question No. 3, which is as follows: 
“What can you do to spinning creels to make them shed 
dirt better?” 


Mr. Asbury: We built all of our creels over, when we 
put in long draft spinning. Then we keep them painted, 
and the creel is easy to clean and it easily sheds the 
dirt. 
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Chairman Edwards: It is impossible to get good re- 
sults from overhead cleaning system without having your 
creels thoroughly smoothed up and painted. That’s the 
reason this question was brought out. Is this a special 
paint you use, Mr. Asbury? 

Mr. Asbury: I have forgotten. In our experience we 
have found that should be a waterproof paint by reason 
of the blower coming around and carrying the moisture, 
carrying the moisture from the humidifiers against this 
paint. This should be a very smooth surface. 

Mr. Elliott: We don’t do anything additional to keep- 
ing them as smooth as possible. 


Mr. Rogers: We shellac some over the paint. We 
have found that very good. 

Chairman Edwards: This paint I was speaking about 
will carry about the same character of surface as if you 
put shellac over it. 


Mr. Rogers: I have never tried that. 

Mr. Platt: We have not made any experiments except 
that, when we buy new creels, we usually shellac them. 

Chairman Edwards: Has anybody anything else on 
that? Has anybody any experience he would like to 
express on this? The thing is to smooth your creels 
down well. before painting, and get all the splinters off. 
Every time we change a frame we go over our creels 
with a damp rag and water and a little elbow grease. 


SETTING NEW CorK ROLLS 


We will take up Question No. 4, which is as follows: 
“In starting new cork rolis, which are 1 1/16th-inch diam- 
eter, and buffing from time to time until they are a shy 
15/l16ths-inch diameter, should the rolls be set closer as 
the diameter gets smaller? Why? Wowud it be better 
to turn the cast tron rolls down and use a thicker wall cot 
and have a better cushion after the last buffing?” 


I think we covered that pretty well. So we will go to 
the last question, which is No. 5, and which is as fol- 
lows: “Please give us the actual figures as to the average 
drafts, which you are running on long draft spinning. 
State yarn number, size of hank roving, twist, and so 
forth.” 

Mr. Hardy: 13.46 to 18.44. Yarn number 14s to 
23s. 12-inch staple. Shortest draft is 13.46; longest 
draft 18.44; yarn number 14s to 23s, and twist multiple 
4.25. 


Mr. Elliott: 14.4 to 18.3. Yarn 20s to 36s. Part of 
it is double roving. Single roving about 17. 4.75 twist. 

Mr. Zachary: We have 3.24 draft; anywhere from 
this up to 19, single roving. 

Question: Is that long draft? 

Mr. Zachary: Yes. Hank roving 1% hank, and twist 
multiple 3.90 to 4.75. 

Question: On the draft changes, do you think long 
draft better than short draft? 

Chairman Edwards: He is using one hank roving to 
make several different numbers of yarn. A darned good 
idea. 


Mr. Sweeney: We have long draft, and go up to 
about 18.53; double roving; 23s to 26s. 

Mr. Hall: Draft 10 to 14; yarn 7s to 23s; hank rov- 
ing % to full hank all double; twist 440 to about 4.75. 

Mr. Asbury: 3s to 20s; draft anywhere from 6 to 
about 16; 4.75 twist for warp. 

Chairman Edwards: You are running one hank dou- 
ble roving, making double yarn? 

Mr. Asbury: Yes. 

Mr. Field: Draft 6 to 18; double roving; 15/16ths- 
inch staple with base of 3 to 3%. 

Mr. Robinson: 12 to 18. 
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BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 


check manutacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade 
will prevent a mill from securing 


good production The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


| 

quate or obsolete humiditying system | 

Write for Details | 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Company 
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A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 
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FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomMeESTIC Exrort 


MLERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


New 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 


March 21, 1935 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.- 


of business. 


-After several days of almost complete lack 
the cotton goods markets showed some im- 
provement near the close of last week. Sales of gray 
cloths were considerably larger and some of the lower 
pricés which were made earlier in the week were with- 
drawn. Buyers took moderately large quantities of coarse 
yarn goods. Mills were selling only for prompt delivery. 


The whole market was confused by the drop in cotton 
prices and the lack of definite information on the extent 
of further curtailment. Many mills are already curtail- 
ing. The markets expect a general curtailment plan will 
be forthcoming through the Code Authority within a very 
short time. In the meantime sales agents for print cloth 
mills were asking for a 25 per cent reduction in output. 


Print cloth prices were more affected than those in 
other divisions. The 38%-inch 64x60s slipped off to 
6c, recovered to 6c asked, and then went to 6 1-1l6c at 
which good trading developed. Broadcloths softened and 
recovered on some numbers. Sheetings eased more slowly, 
but at the week-end appeared to have steadied. Tobacco 
cloths, which before the cotton break had been nominally 
38c or higher, dropped first to 37%c and then to 37c a 
pound, at which they stood at the week-end. Twills and 
sateens eased on some numbers and moderate business 
was booked. Osnaburgs held fairly steady. 


The fine goods market was slow to react either to cot- 
ton’s decline or to the move for lower production. Early 
in the week trading in fine goods was very light, and 
while there was no large improvement, there were moder- 
ate sales later in the week at concessions under previous 
asking prices. Some business was done which could not 
later be duplicated, and was said to represent instances 
where mills were badly in need of improving their finan- 
cial position and let goods out at prices which were too 
low for others to consider. This brought the semblance 
of recovery to the constructions affected, and some mod- 
erately good business developed. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 45% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 434 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 6 1-16 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s WA 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Brown sheetings, standard 105% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 
Denims 15 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 56x60s 8% 


Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., IN 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa~—The yarn trade was upset by the 
recent severe break in prices of cotton and business has 
continued slow. The cotton decline, however, failed to 
have any serious effect on yarn prices. Spinners cited the 
fact that the drop in New York futures has had no effect 
on the prices which they must pay for spot cotton. All 
quotations were regarded as nominal during the week. 
Buyers who attempted to buy yarns at 2 cents under the 
prices of the week before met with no success. 

Yarn sellers as a body felt that there was no reason for 
redueing prices, as average manufacturers hardly could 
be expected to buy yarn until they might be able to put 
a finger on the spot where it might be needed. 

Yarn supplies in direct control of distributors are being 
offered at concessions, but the quantity of such yarn is 
not large. The outlook, it is said, is for this deadlock to 
continue into next week. In some quarters, it is felt there 
are plenty of actual requirements which customers will 
cover without much further delay, as they were buying 
their yarn hand-to-mouth right along and they have de- 
livery obligations to meet. 

Thus far, the usual consequences of a cotton price col- 
lapse have not appeared here, as inquiries continue com- 
ing in and shipping instructions remain excellent. Orders 
placed have been chiefly for filling-in purposes, but this 
condition prevailed prior to the break in cotton. It is 
claimed that the internal condition of the cotton sale yarn 
business is sound, as sales have been consistently better 
than expected and shipments have been active enough 
right along to prevent accumulations of unsold yarn 
stocks. 

Curtailment: by spinners has been increasing for the 
past ten days. A growing belief is expressed here that a 
general reduction in production is going to be necessary 
to work the yarn market to a better basis unless there is 
a decided change in the situation within a short time. 

Shipments of combed yarns are reported to be keeping 
up at a very active rate. One combed yarn group re- 
ported that their shipments for the past ten days have 
shown little decline for the very active period they ex- 
perienced some weeks ago. 

Part waste yarns, which have gained in popularity 
since the processing tax, were moving well last week. 


Southern Single Warps 26s 33.C«Cié- 
27% - 30s 34%-35 
l2s 28 «C- 40s 41 ~-42 
l4s 28%-_. 40s ex. 43 -44 
16s 50s 50 
20s 30 -_. Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s 3. Rs 
30s 84%-35 10s 27%- 
40s 12s 28 - 
Southern Single Skeins 16s 29% - 
Rs 20s 30% - 
10s 27% -_. Carpet Yarns 
12s «ee Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
14s 28%- and 4-ply 23% -25 
20s 30. Cie Colored strips, &s, 3 
26s and 4-ply 26 
30s 24% -35 White carpets, &s. 3 
36s 38%- and 4-ply 27. 
40s 41 - 8s, 1-ply - 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 22%-23% 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24%- 
8s 27 - 12s, 2-ply 25%- 
10s 27%-28 16s, 2-ply a 
12s 27%-28 20s, 2-ply 29%- 
16s = 29 30s, 2-ply 
20s . 30% -__ Southern Frame Cones 
24s 32% - Rs -27 
26s 10s 27-27% 
30s 34%-35% 12s 27% -28 
30s ex. . 35%-36% 14s 28 -28% 
40s 41 -42 16s 28%-29 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 1&s 29 -29% 
8s 27 20s -30 
10s 27% -_- 22s 30%-31 
12s 28 - 24s 31%-32 
l4s 28%- 26s 32%-33 
l6s 3 29 28s 33% -34 
30% -.. 34% -35 


‘Double Duty Travelers 


' Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 

SPINNING RING. The greatest 

§ improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 

SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa tured only by the 


| National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


| 34 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 


FITS PAPER 
Send Ls Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, acaaial 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will aan 
you more about them. | 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, } 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals | 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
| CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bldg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bidg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar; Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg:., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COoO., Stonington, Conn. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
son Apts., Charlotte, N. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps. Ralph 
' Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.;: Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Chariotte, 
N.C. 


Sou. Office, 419 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mger.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide.. Charlotte 
N. C. 


Sou. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Megr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 
lin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J]. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYVEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, 0. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warchouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fia.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, $. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 


olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg.. Baltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg, Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place, South, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Orlenas, La.; 
B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S. W.,.Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.. E. M. Terryberry, 203 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Charlotte 
Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. S. C.: In- 
dustrial Supply Co.. Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile 
Mill Supplv Co., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

TOHNSON, CHAS. B.. Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C., Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Tler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc.. Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham. Long-Lewis Hdw 
Co.; Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nooiin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co.. 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkley Co. 
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Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—aAshland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co. 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City, 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 


‘ mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.; 


Winston-Salem, Kester Machinerv So. South Carolina—Anderson., 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, 
Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spar- 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supplv Co.: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville. W. 7. Savage Co.: Nashville. Buford Bros.. Inc. Sales- 
men—E. H. Olmev. 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Tr.. 1031 N. 30th St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. C. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birmincham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 
1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS.. Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago. Ill. Sou 
Reps.. C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller. Tr.. Macon, Ga.: C. B 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis. Jasper. Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OTL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv.. Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 7990 
Argonne Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence. R. IT. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Tavior. Gaffnev. S.C. Sou 
Reps.. L. E. Taylor. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S.C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO.. R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CoO.. Bristol. Conn. Sou. Rep.., 
E. W. Potter. 913 First Nat. Bk. Blde.. Charlotte. N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO.. Nashua. N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan. Hich Point. N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. JT. LUBRICANT CO., 202 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C.. 
a act S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep.. E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.. Tersev City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph. 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte. N. C. 


PERKINS & SON. Inc.. B. F.. Holvoke. Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CoO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
GUSTAVO PRESTON CO.. 113 Broad St.. Boston: Mass. Sou 


Reps.. A. K. Buxton. P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS. T. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmineton. Del.: Atlanta Store. 88 Forevth 
St.. S'W.. Atlanta. Ga.: C: R. Mitchell. Mer.: Reps.. T. W. Mitch- 
ell. Box 1589, Greenville. S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. Sth St. 
> Syaaieceseas N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. Roanoke. 
Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS. Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.. P. H. Del 
Plaine. 110° Independence Blde.. Charlotte. N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Son 
Office and Renair Depot. Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gavle. Son 
Acent: Branch Sou. Offices. Atlanta. Ga.. John L. Graves. Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.. Tersev Citv. N. J. Son. Rep. 
Harold P. Goller. Greenville. S. C. Francis P. Bover. Lowell. Mass 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO.. 748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.. THE. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Ren<. 
H. Steeer. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. BR. Olmev. 162 
F. Main St.. Spartanhure. S. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St. 
Winston-Salem. N. C.: W. B. McLeod. 245 W. Freemacon St. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N. Tones. 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh. N. C.: Tohn 
Limhach. 233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimn. 2 Cum- 
mins Sta.. Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte. 
Spartanburg, Atlanta. Columbus. Nashville. Newark and Roeton 

STPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
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Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn, Mer.; Davis L. Batson and J. J. Kaut- 
mann, Jr., Vice-Pres., in charge of reed plant. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsev St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Greenville, 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43. Greensboro, N. C.: Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte. N. C 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S$. C. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville. S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monticello, 
Ga. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou.. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.,. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia. 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Chariotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place. Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Brazil May Obtain Tubize Yarn Plant 


Richmond, Va.—Negotiations for the removal of the 
rayon plant of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation at Hope- 
well, Va., closed down since the labor strike last summer. 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil, are being conducted. 

Mr. Burrows said the rayon plant removal possibility 
does not affect the company’s knitting plant operated at 
Hopewell, and now employing about 300 persons. 
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Rayon for Tire Cords 


adapted for the manufacture of tire cords is a sub- 

ject of considerable interest at this time. The dis- 
placement by rayon of the large amount of cotton now 
used in tire manufacture would result in very important 
changes in a number of respects. 

Several of the leading rayon and tire producers have 
been experimenting with rayon tire cords for some time 
past. Rayon producers, recognizing the possibilities of 
a large-scale new course of consumption of their yarns, 
are of course greatly interested. 


For some time past the DuPont Rayon Company has 
been conducting experiments with rayon tire cords. It is 
said, also, that the Viscose Company has been doing a 
great deal of work along the same line. It is unofficially 
understood that both companies regard the development 
as not having passed the experimental stage. 

In commenting upon the extension of rayon into the 
tire fabric freld, the Journal of Commerce says: 

“Several of the large tire companies are reported to be 
testing out rayon cord tire fabrics for truck tires. It is 
reported that the du Pont Rayon Company is shipping 
30,000 pounds of yarn a week to tire manufacturers who 
are developing the new fabrics. Reports current in the 
market state that there is a contract between the Furness 
Corporation, and the du Pont Rayon Company which 
enables the latter to use the Furness process in the man- 
ufacture of heavy yarns for tire fabrics. 


“It is also reported that the Goodyear Company has 
been negotiating with the Budd Company of Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of the machinery used in the Furness 
process in regard to certain changes in the designs for the 
machinery which they regard necessary to produce a yarn 
suitable for tire fabrics. 

“When the recent agreement between the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation and the Furness Corporation over 
patents was reached, it will be remembered, the Cleve- 
land corporation did not obtain the right to use the 
process for any counts finer than 150 denier. It was 
generally understood at that time that the reason 300 
denier was omitted from the contract was due to a pre- 
vious contract permitting du Pont to use the Furness 
process in the manufacture of heavy tire yarns. 

Rayon producers have been experimenting with the 
possibility of the use of their yarns in the tire fabric 
field for some time, but little has been heard of the results 
of these experiments in the past few years. It is stated, 
however, that with recent improvements in the manufac- 
ture of rayon which have added considerable tensile 
strength their use becomes more feasible. Superior resist- 
ance to heat, when compared to cotton, however, is said 
to be the chief factor in favor of the use of rayon in this 
field. 

Some decidedly interesting experiments in the use of 
rayon in the tire fabric field are being conducted in Eng- 
land by the research departments of Dunlop’s and Cour- 
tauld’s. It is understood, however, that they are using 
spun rather than filament yarns. 

“Entry of rayon into the tire fabric field is being 
watched with considerable interest by both New Bedford 
and Fall River, where the greater part of the heavy fabric 
for truck tires is manufactured. Should the new Ameri- 
can tire fabrics call for filament rayon yarns it would 
result in a drop in employment in the spinning depaft- 
ments of tire fabric mills. On the other hand, should 
the spun rayon fabrics prove more practical, it is believed 
mills would buy staple fiber and use their cotton spinning 
machinery for the production of their own tire yarns.” 


P riapted fo that rayon yarns may be practically 
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Planning a Program for Plant 
Modernization 


(Continued from Page 5) 


sent all the selling that is necessary to get your equip- 
ment; however, as a general rule, any request for the 
expenditure of large sums of money meets with active 
resistance. This attitude on the part of a treasurer may 
be normal, as it is his responsibility to disburse only when 
spending will produce a profit. 


PROGRAM FOR MODERNIZATION 


Whether a superintendent's program or request for 
modernization goes through or not, he can be sure of his 
reward if he charts the following course: 

1. Be accurately informed as to the exact condition 
of his equipment and its relative efficiency as compared 
with new machinery and processes. This can be done by 
personally making periodic inspection of the machinery 
and substantiating your statement concerning efficiency 
with written figures on actual performances. 

2. It the various processes in your mill are not prop- 
erly arranged, be able to make definite recommendations 
concerning corrective measures. Excessive costs should 
be proven by actual cost figures compared with savings 
effected by proposed changes. 

3. Betore recommending the purchase of new ma- 
chinery prove to yourseli the operating economies to be 
effected. This can be done by checking actual speeds, 
labor costs, and so forth, with proposed speeds and costs. 


Layout Must Bre EFFICIENT 


In working out a modernization program other factors 
besides the purchase of textile machinery should be care- 
fully considered. Too often a superintendent accepts a 
poorly arranged and inefficient machinery layout, not 
realizing the penalty he is paying for so doing. ‘he unit 
of cost in a textile mill is sometimes very small, running 
into as many as four decimal points, but since the volume 
going through a mill usually runs into the thousands or 
millions of pounds, any penalty, however small, can be- 
come a major handicap. Quite frequently a little inge- 
nuity on the part of the superintendent and or (paren- 
thesis textile engineer) can correct a bad layout and a 
modernization program can be started without the pur- 
chase of machinery. 


LIGHTING Is IMPORTANT 


Another item, which does not require the expenditure 
of a large sum of money, is correct and adequate light- 
ing. In various mills the management has been able to 
increase production, reduce seconds, and secure lower 
costs by the installation of a proper lighting system with 
adequate intensities. So often lighting is overlooked in a 
modernization; yet mills have been able to increase pro- 
duction in a weave room as much as 5 per cent by in- 
creasing the lighting intensities in the room. 


OVERHEAD CLEANING SYSTEM 


Another improvement to be considered is the installa- 
tion of the overhead continuous cleaning system. While 
considered by some a refinement and an expensive equip- 
ment, such a system not only reduces the cost of labor 
in a spinning room, but creates a better working condi- 
tion for the operator as well. This system has become 
standard equipment in so many mills that any mill oper- 
ating without it is immediately penalized, maybe not 
much, but penalties in a textile mill are cumulative, and 
whenever the balance of the scale swings, no amount of 
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individual effort on the part of the superintendent will 
change the balance. 


One other phase of a modernization program that I 
would like to briefly mention—and I say briefly because 
it is generally considered a forbidden subject, is the 
changes that are taking place in the management of labor 
and the mill’s operating personnel. Minimum wages and 
maximum hours are here to stay, notwithstanding any- 
one’s personal feelings in the matter. The advent oi 
these two innovations has put an entirely different light 
on the efficiency of the individual operator in a mill. In 
the future mills are going to be more selective in choosing 
their personnel and real emphasis is going to be given to 
efficiency. Already some mills are putting in training 
schools or departments where the inapt man or woman is 
eliminated and the alert are skillfully trained. A little 
research in such a department is bound to pay handsome 
dividends. This policy has proven its merits very defi- 
nitely in a number of mills. 

A lot of mill men at the present time are very discour- 
aged over the outlook for business in the future and 
probably rightfully so, but don’t forget that the textile 
industry is the third largest industry in the world; its 
successful future is assured; and for the long pull every- 
one should be optimistic, particularly those who have 
already cleaned house and are ready for any upturn in 
business. 

It doesn’t take a prophet to forecast that there will 
always be a high market for textile goods in this coun- 
try. Some one must supply that market. Now is the 
time for manufacturers to decide whether they will supply 
this demand and at a profit, or whether they will sit by 
and take what is left after the well equipped mill has 
gone home with the bacon. 


Best Mitts MAKE PrRorits 


There is no question about the demand for goods being 
always with us. lt may not be as large a demand as we 
need to keep all of the mills running at the present time, 
but it will be large enough to yield a profit to those that 
are properly equipped to handle it. The turning point is 
near at hand. Many mills cannot stand another year 
like the last, and still have resources enough to modernize 
for the future. 


if there are too many mills, some must fall by the 
wayside. The axiom “the survival of the fittest” will 
settle this issue. 

If all mills were on an equal footing as to manufactur- 
ing costs, all would starve before a readjustment could 
take place. The sooner a large number of mills are in a 
position to make pfofits at what are now unprofitable 
prices, the sooner will a solid foundation be laid for a 
profitable return from textile mill investments. 


Textile Merchants Re-elect Officers 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected to serve for the present 
year: President, W. Ray Bell; vice-president, Harry L. 
Bailey, of Wellington, Sears Co.; treasurer, John C. 
Hughes, Jr., of McCampbell & Co., Inc. 

New directors of the Association, elected at the recent 
annual meeting to serve until the annual meeting in 1938, 
are: Walter S. Brewster, of Pacific Mills; Elroy Curtis, 
of Southeastern Cottons, Inc.; William D. Judson, of 
Parker, Wilder & Co.; George M. Miller, of Turner Hal- 
sey Co. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Per Dee Mrits Have a Nice New OFFice 


Pee Dee Mills have a nice new office, located at Plant 
No. 1, which is much more convenient and satisfactory 
than having the office in the city as in the past. I be- 
lieve it was the first time the writer had met Mr. H. D. 
Steadman, secretary and treasurer, but here’s hoping it 
won’t be the last. He is a very pleasant gentleman, and 
with Mr. W. H. Entwistle as president, these mills should 
make good. 

G. H. Byrd, superintendent, is a genial and busy man, 
and has splendid overseers who are all friendly and co- 
operative. It was a pleaure to visit them. 

J. E. Sanford is overseer carding. 1 used to see him 
at Midway, where he was superintendent when that mill 
was humming. J. F. Williams is overseer spinning; W. 
C. Rowland—a good friend of many years—is overseer 
weaving; Pearl Porter is overseer the cloth room. 

Pee Dee No. 2—J. M. Currie, Superintendent. 

When Mr. W. H. Entwistle became president of these 
mills, he wanted a live wire who could put old No. 2 on 
the map again. It had been running a short time and 
seemed almost “sick unto death’ (heavy gingham, cov- 
erts, etc., was the product, and still is.) And who could 
do more to revive it than J. M. Currie? Hadn't he 
proven his ability at Entwistle No.2? 

So, Mr. Currie was transferred to Pee Dee No. 2, and 
is as busy as can be getting things in nice shape. Model 
E Draper looms will soon be installed and then watch 
Pee Dee No. 2. 


Perhaps one cause of Mr. Currie’s ambition, energy, 
efficiency and success might be traced to the right kind 
of reading. He always subscribes to The Textile Bulle- 
tin. When things get to going nicely, we are sure to 
have a lot more subscribers here. 


J. C. Srusss 


J. C. Stubbs, assistant superintendent, has been with 
the Pee Dee Manufacturing Company close to 57 years— 
since a small boy. He is hale and hearty, loves these 
mills as if they belonged to him, and if they should retire 
him and insist that he “‘stay home’ he would probably 
grieve himself to death. He saved money from the very 
beginning—even when he only made 20 cents per day; 
has valuable properties and enjoys life to the fullest— 
provided the time is spent ON THE JOB. 

In all the years he has worked he has never lost as 
much as a month’s time; went on a trip North once, but 
was glad to get back home, and prefers Rockingham and 
Pee Dee Mills to New York and the Vanderbilt Hotel. 


S. C. 


Broap River MILLs 


This mill has 15,424 spindles and 324 looms on sheet- 
ing and shade cloth. It is a nice plant and the work runs 
good. 

W. C. Hamrick of Gaffney is president and treasurer; 


R. E. Cline is secretary and W. M. Moore is superintend- 
ent. 


The grounds about the mill office are artistically laid 
out and well kept. In summer great beds of gorgeous 
canna lilies and other flowers add color to the scene, with 
shrubbery and evergreens forming a pretty background. 

J. H. Jacumin is overseer carding; T. S. Moss, overseer 
spinning ,and Superintendent Moore looks after the 
weaving. F. H. Fasoux is in ‘charge of the cloth room 
and A. G. Turner is master mechanic. That these gentle- 
men are efficient and co-operative is evidenced in the 
good running work and the order of their departments. 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 


Garrngy Mrc. Co.—O. A. Sullivan, Superintendent. 

Mr. Sullivan, the superintendent, is a widower and his 
assistant, Mr. R. W. Carr, is a young bachelor. Reports 
have it that Cupid has used his bow and arrow on both 
of them and results are expected soon. 


J. W. Godfrey, overseer carding, and J. W. Kennett, 
overseer spinning, are great hands to tease. Mr. Kennett 
was telling how he loved his wife more and more as they 
grow older, and Mr. Godfrey said: 

“It’s a fine thing you do—for if you should lose her 
you know you'd never have the good fortune to get an- 
other.” 

W. C. Chandler, overseer of weaving, received a notice 
last October that his subscription had expired, and here 
is what he did: He put the notice and two dollars to- 
gether in a book and placed them in his desk and said: 

“I’m going to hold that for Aunt Becky,” and the 
other day when I went in he took the book out and gave 
me the money! Said he laid the law down that I had 
to “come for it.” (But he borrowed a paper and read it 
right on! ) 

C. D. McCraw, second hand in spinning, and J. B. 
Bolin, second hand automatic spooling and warping, are 
among our new subscribers and we welcome them to our 
big family of progressives. I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Bolin, too. 

Had the pleasure of seeing Miss Fannie Shirley and 
her sister, Mrs. M. P. Champion, thanks to Mr. Kennett, 
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who remembered that Fannie and I used to be good 
friends and co-workers for the Mill News Sunshine Club. 
Mrs. Baxter Clary went with me to Fannie’s looms, and 
I found her looking as young as ever. 


G. C. Meredith, overseer the cloth room, keeps his 
subscription paid in advance and I never get to write it 
up. He has been with this mill nearly 25 years and the 
company has recently built a nice new home for him. 

J. W. Kennett, overseer spinning, has been here 24 
years; has five daughters; three of them are graduates 
of Limestone College and two are High School graduates. 
He belongs to two fraternal orders, Red Men and Junior 
Order, and to the Methodist Church. 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Hatcu Hostery Co. Has A RApiIo IN 
Every DEPARTMENT 

Something “new under the sun.” The cloth room is 
probably the only department in a cotton mill where a 
radio would be satisfactory, but in the quietness of a 
hosiery plant it is tremendously so. Hatch Hosiery Com- 
pahy is the first place we have found where radios were 
going full blast, educating and entertaining operatives 
while they work. 

Manager J. Mack Hatch says they are getting great 
pleasure and satisfaction from this arrangement, which 
has department control making it possible at any time to 
stop the radio in one room without interfering with an- 
other. 

We hope other hosiery plants will emulate the exam- 
ple of Mr. Hatch and consider radio necessary “0 their 
equipment and best interests. 


RHODHISS, N. C. 


Tue Home or Frrenpty Forks 


Rhodhiss Mills Company has two mills here, one on 
each side of the Catawba River, and they run if any 
other mills run. In fact, they run when others don’t. 
The product is sheeting and drills. 

Clarkson Jones, superintendent and assistant secretary, 
is getting fat since he married. He is the same genial 
gentleman as always—the kind that knows how to make 
a visitor feel welcome. 

L. A. Elmore, assistant superintendent, is here, yonder 
and everywhere all at once. Like the Irishman’s flea. 
“Begorry whin ye put ye finger on ’im an know ye’ve 
got him, he’s gone!” He is so full of “git up and git” 
that he can’t be still. 

He is interested now in turning Rhodhiss into a place 
of beauty, planting roses on red banks and other un- 
sightly spots, and setting out mimosa trees. He said he 
visited Pacolet once in rose-time and has never forgotten 
that lovely place with roses everywhere—draping banks, 
climbing fences and trellises. There are plenty banks 
and hills at Rhodhiss, but they are pretty just as they 
are. 

Few places are more healthy than this. Good natural 
drainage right down to the river. People look healthy 
say happy and there is no reason why they shouldn’t 

e. 

There is a large nice school building and lots of chil- 
dren in school. Good churches with fine Sunday schools. 
The ground is fertile and those who will, have nice gar- 
dens and flowers, in season. 

Besides Messrs. Clarkson Jones, manager, and L. A. 
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Elmore, superintendent, all the key men take the Textile 
Bulletin. 

In Mill No. 1, overseer weaving first shift; F. P. 
Brady, overseer cloth room; W. W. Hinson, overseer the 
card room: T. L. Benefield, overseer spinning; J. C. 
Mask, second hand in spinning; E. E. Ford, second hand 
in weaving; C. O. Champion, overseer weaving on second 
shift; D. F. Porch, second hand in spinning, second 
shift. 

G. F. Wood is overseer carding in one of the mills but 
| forget which. 

In No. 2, W. P. Herman, overseer cloth room, was my 
first subscriber; D. L. Duncan, second hand weaving, 
first shift: B. B. Burnett, overseer spinning; J. M. Kel- 
ler, second hand in spinning, first shift; M. C. Childers, 
second hand in carding, second shift; C. ]. Bumgarner, 
second hand in spinning, second shift; C. F. Kirby, over- 
seer weaving; T. B. Butler, second overseer weaving, sec- 
ond shift; Grant Miller and E. N. Hatcher, a loom fixer, 
are among the live wires. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


Men’s SocrAL CLuB 


The Men’s Social Club of the Santee Mills, Orange- 
burg, S. C., met Saturday night, February 16th, for its 
second consecutive monthly meeting. 

At the preceding monthly meeting the following men 
were elected as officers and directors of this club: F. P. 
Schiffley, president; C. S. Heneney, Robert Kinsey, C. 
M. McElhannon, C. O. Judy, treasurer; E. M. Lovern, 


_O. R. New, Victor Cooper, W. E. Burnett, publicity; 


Gleston Thomas, secretary. 

The secretary announced that the club had a member- 
ship of sixty-four paid up members and thanked the sup- 
per committee for their splendid management. ‘Mrs. 
Robert Kinsey, Mrs. Victor Cooper, Mrs. Kisler Groves 
and Mrs. B. F. Kinsey prepared a wonderful meal. 

The entertainment committee with Mr. Lovern as 
chairman presented a very appropriate program with the 
following speakers: W. K. Northcutt, “Thought;” W. 
E. Burnett, “Loyalty;” J. E. Duncan, “Co-operation,” 
and B. F. Kinsey, “General Comments.”’ 

Everyone enjoyed the string band and 
given at the drawing were exceptionally nice. 

The entire club voted to have Ladies’ Night at the 
next monthly meeting. 


the prizes 


W. E. Burnett. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. 


MorcAn Cotton or LAUREL HILL 


The new Morgan Mill at this place is one of the busi- 
est in the State. Laundry bags, dish cloths, pot holders, 
polishing cloths, and draperies are made here. There are 
big looms that knit as well as weave and it is beautiful 
and clean work. 


A number of improvements have been made, and 80 
looms for drapery are being started up. The knitting is 
being transferred to the basement, leaving all of the 
main floor for the draper looms. 


Mr. Julian Butler, who has been superintendent since 
the mill first started, has made a wonderful success of 
this plant. He now has oversight of the mills at Laurel 
Hill, assisted by R. L. Ormsby in the Laurinburg plant. 
Jimmie Calhoun is overseer of finishing. 


be ap . 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Classitied Department 


POSITION superintendent small mill now 
open Send full particulars regarding 
experience. Address “A,” care Textile 
Bulletin. 


MASTER MECHANIC desires position 
with medium or large mill. Approxi- 


mately 18 years’ experience Best of 
references. Can handle construction as 
well as mechanical work Available 
immediately. C. P. Deal, 2101 Crescent 


Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


W AN TED—Position as overseer carding. 
43 years old; Textile Graduate, 20 years’ 
experience. Always successful in han- 
diing help and securing quality, quan- 
tity at low costs. ‘“S. N. " care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


MASTER MBECHANIC—With 26 years’ 
experience in large Southern mills wants 
position. Can furnish exceptional ref- 
erences from widely known mill offi- 
cials Address “D. 8S. C.."" care Textile 
Bulletin 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


| Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON 


) (‘an use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots Our crew will load it. (yet 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


Cc. E. Luttrell & Company 
Greenvilie, S. C. 


WANTED—Employment by a nice family 
who will assist in Church work and 
other community work We have a 
complete family band known as the 
GWYNN FAMILY CONCERT BAND 


“a pee sized mill where there 
are no movies, in N« rth Carolina, Vir- 
cinta or South Carolina Musicians 
from 9 years old to 35; three experienc- 
ed textile workers in the familys Em - 
ployed now but we wish to make a 
— Address J. W. Gwynn, Paradise 
eldsville, N. C. 


Need Help? 
} Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 


This Size Space $3.00 per 
insertion | 


James Talcott, Inc., 
Signs Nine New Contracts 


James Talcott, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed factor for the following: Na- 
tional Tapestry Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of upholstery 


| Travel anywhere..any da 
A fare for every purse...! PER MILE 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND [TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
SES: for Each Mile Traveled 


ONE WAY TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System 


March 21, 1935 


goods and draperies; Bailis Knitting 
Mills, Long Island City, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of knit goods; Feinstein 
Fabrics Corp., New York City, dis- 
tributors of silks; Riverside Worsted 
Co., Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., manu- 
facturers of worsted yarns; Barry- 
ville Fabrics, Inc., New York City, 
distributors of woolens: Wallkill Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Wallkill, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of felt hats: Cunard Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga., manufacturers of 
cotton braids; United Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
hosiery; and Lowell Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Lowell, Mass., manufacturers of 


knit goods. 


Space Nearly Al 
Leased for Southern 
Textile Exposition 


Greenville, S. C:»—It is made 
known that all space in the steel an- 
nex has been sold for the Southern 
Textile Exposition here, April 8th to 
13th, and that little space remains 
unsold in the main building. 


The Exposition management also 
said that a contract was closed which 
makes it possible for every branch of 
the textile industry to be represented 
in the approaching show. Machinery 
for every process in the manufacture 
of cotton, rayon, silk and wool will 
be demonstrated here. All arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of exhib- 
itors and visiting mill men have been 
completed. 

The attendance may be the largest 
in the history of the show, judging 
from the interest already displayed. 


World Cotton Crop 
Is Estimated To Be 
Off 3,500,000 Bales 


Washington.—A reduction of 3,- 
500,000 bales in the world cotton 
crop of the 1934-35 season was esti- 
mated last Saturday by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The present crop was given as 22,- 
600,000 bales compared with 26,100,- 
000 last year and a ten-year average 
of 25,530,000. 

Production in foreign countries was 
estimated at 12,869,000 bales, or 
400,000 less than the January esti- 
mate. The decrease was attributed to 
an estimated reduction of about 600,- 
000 bales in India which more than 
offset increases in Brazil, China, Rus- 
sia and minor countries. 

Exports of American cotton during 
the first half of the present season 
were 42 per cent less than last year 
and 43 per cent less than the ten- 
year average. 


~— 


| 
| 
| | 


Moving 
and Erecting 


“Regardless of what else we need 
—we've GOT to have good rolls, 
spindles and RINGS !” 


Replacement of badly worn rings means an immediate 
improvement in quality of work. Often a 10%, 12% 
or 15% increase in spinning and twisting 


| 
| | 
all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size : 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern | 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. : 
During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting | 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting | is secured. Just ask your superintendent: “Could you 
| improve our spinning room if some frames had new 
| rings?” His answer may reveal that you can put your 
| mill in a more favorable competitive position by the 
| 


simple step of installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING CO. 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. Makers of Spinning and > SB Dwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


their machinery. 


If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 
Telephone For Detailed Information 


| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
) Charlotte, N. C. 

| We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” | | 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping ~ ; | We Also Manufacture 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding ; The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs — 
encvers eqaium 


Used the wide world o'er, like Millbury, Mass. 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South | 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. A> : 
| JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, < ' ; Greenville, S. C. Lowell, Mass. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. ! : Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer | 


| 
fies specialty | 
| Loom Cords a Specialty 
i] 


Let us diagnose — 


your slashing 


PROBLEM 


and advise the starch 
best suited for your 


requirements. 


Orie ic 


MEMORANDUM 


COMPANY 


Ve: Mill Starch Division 


From: Textile Research Department 


Answering your recent memo in 
reference to inquiry from the 
Millis of our laboratories re- 
port as follows i- 


The higher the fluidity of the 
Starch the greater the absorption of 
Starch by the yarn. A thin starch pene- 
trates whereas a thicker starch “lays” 
more on the surface. In changing from a 
low fluidity to a higher fluidity more 
it be kettle. This 


Starch mus used per 


varies, depending on the fluidity of the 
Starch and the conditions in the mill. 
A better penetration will be obtained 


from the higher fluidity, but more weight 


secured and more yarn slashed per kettle. 


‘ 
S$¢ 190 


COMPANY MEMORANDUM 


From: 


ceived from 


as soon as possible. 


\ 


JZINLIISNI 


Textile Research Department 


Mill Starch Division 


Following iS inquiry we re- 
Milis of 


What effect does the 
change in fluidity of a starch 
have upon the amount of size 
deposited upon the yarn, and 


the relation between the two? 


Kindly let us have your report 


- 


J 
e 


. 


THe facilities of our Research 


Department are at your disposal 


— 


We hope you will feel free to 


take advantage of this service. 


* 


CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 


AL 
NI 


» 
4 
| 
— BOSTON, MASS. 


